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EDITORIALS 
VALUES CLARIFICATION AND MORAL NONEXISTENCE 


Values clarification* as a teaching technique and, more importantly, 
the infringement of the simplistic tenents of this approach into all 
aspects of teacher education and teaching generally pose one of the 
more questionable educational innovations to result from the intel- 
lectual turmoil of the 1960's and early 1970's. Contrary to the claims 
of its advocates, values clarification is not beneficial to the ethical 
and moral development of man. Nor is it, as many would have us 
believe, merely a mindless, but harmless exercise that will be easily 
dispensed with through logical argument. At the immediate level the 
implication of inculcating in students this way of "thinking" about 
moral questions is the weakening of a moral or value hierarchy that 
is essential for individual well-being and certainly essential for the 
survival of society. Values clarification, by espousing as a major 
principle that "all values are equal," not only condones but even ad- 
vocates the moral nonexistence of man. In doing so, it thus legiti- 
mates the individual and social flight from the struggle with the 
age-old categories of good and evil. 


The Popularity of Values Clarification 

While the term "values clarification" apparently originated with 
Louis Raths and is based on his understanding of the work of John 
Dewey, its increasing use as a technique and the wide-spread accep- 
tance of its principles can only be explained by examining the intel- 
lectual climate of the 1960's. In that decade two complex schools of 
thought, appearing in what must certainly be called their simplistic 
versions, converged to create the particular atmosphere within which 
values clarification could "start gently and grow deep."1 The first 
involved a rather pedestrian misconception of a very serious and in- 
tricate argument about the scientific method and scientific value 
relativism. The second was a series of haif-truths and cliches-- 
treated as profound philosophical principles--that were supposedly 
derived from existentialism. 


*I realize that values clarification means different things to 
different people. This article responds to the Simon version of V.C. 
and therefore does not directly deal with the many other variations 
that come under the umbrella of this term. 
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According to Brecht, on whom I depend almost totally for this 
section, scientific value relativism is the companion that has in- 
evitably accompanied the development of the scientific method.2 As 
we have accepted the scientific method--with its dependence on facts, 
measurement of these facts, and logical reasoning--we have also had 
to examine what science can and cannot do in regard to values. In 
essence, value relativism argues that science does not allow us to 
demonstrate absolutely that oneultimate purpose is any better than 
any other ultimate purpose. Closely related to this contention, of 
course, is the fact that science cannot prove the existence of God 
nor can it conclusively demonstrate any purpose for our existence 
other than one we choose to give it. Therefore, while science and 
the scientist can help clarify the meaning or the consequences of a 
particular ultimate purpose, they cannot set this ultimate goal nor 
provide us with unconditional moral judgments. 

Taken at a serious and sophisticated level, scientific value rela- 
tivism is an important and somewhat disturbing argument. However, 
at a less sophisticated level one very common misconception has oc- 
curred and had a pernicious effect on our thinking. Many people have 
confused scientific value relativism with philosophical relativism. 
Accordingly, they have argued that since science cannot conclusively 
prove that one value is better than others, there is no such thing as 
an ultimate value. Scientific value relativism, of course, should not 
be interpreted to mean this at all. On the contrary, to say that 
science will not conclusively demonstrate one value over another 
means only that, and it does not mean that all values are equal and 
hence we should abandon the struggle to maintain a moral hierarchy. 

In the 1960's this abandonment is unfortunately what happened. 
This era was dominated with the "all values are equal" type of slo- 
ganeering. From all sides came the refrain that since no one could 
prove anything about values to anyone else then who is to say what is 
right and what is wrong. One person has one opinion, and another has 
a different opinion, and neither will be able to convince the other. 
If they cannot genuinely respect, each must at a minimum accept, 
the fact that they hold different values. Out of this type of approach 
to moral questions arises a basic principle of values clarification-- 
a moral and ethical relativism based on the equality of all values. 

In andof itself this misinterpretation of scientific value relativism 
could not have been sufficient to popularize the technique of values 
clarification and lead to the inclusion of its principles in many teacher 
education programs. A further source of support or justification was 
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necessary. This support came in the form of arather unsophisticated 
version of the philosophical school of thought called existentialism. 
Even though it is a very difficult thing to do, a brief summary of 
existentialism must be attempted. 

As itsmajor premise existentialism says that the existence of man 
precedes his essence.3 That is, the essence of any individual does 
not come with existence but is dependent on the choices made by that 
individual. Accordingly, each individual is his or her own ultimate 
judge in deciding what to value or what not to value. At this funda- 
mental level the problem of choice mades existentialism a value 
theory. If to choose implies an exercise in valuing, then existential- 
ism must be concerned with how an individual makes choices. In this 
regard the existentialist totally repudiates absolutes because this 
would mean the individual isnot free tochoose nor responsible for his 
or her own choice and would not be completely human. Therefore, the 
individual is not to be dominated by any outside moral factor or force. 

One of the immediate legacies of existentialism was the founda- 
tional support it gave to the humanistic psychology movement. Dur- 
ing the 1960's the humanistic psychologists, by focusing their atten- 
tion on the individual, began to discuss the concepts of personal in- 
volvement, self-actualizing, and the "whole" person. In essence, 
even if they were not saying it, others were led to believe that value 
and meaning are not based on a universal standard, but are relative 
to the in’ ‘vidual. Something has its truest meaning if it has personal 
meaning; furthermore what is most important is what an individual's 
experiences mean to him or her subjectively. 

Existentialism and humanistic psychology, again in their unsophis- 
ticated version, provided crucial support for the popularizing of 
values clarification. The emphasis on the individual as solely respon- 
sible for choices was necessary if the "all values are equal" feeling 
was to resist attacks from nonrelativists. If the individual was to 
claim autonomy and dignify his or her particular moral judgments or 
values, this claim required the support of a climate mandating that 
only the individual should make these judgments. To be truly human 
meant to resist imposition of values from outside. 

Closely associated with this idea came the idea about "personal 
relevancy." The discussions of the humanistic psychologists concern- 
ing the subjective meaning of experiences and the need for self- 
actualization became interpreted (somewhat illogically I think) to 
mean that unless an individual has personally experienced something, 
he or she cannot relate to it or make judgments about that particu- 
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lar topic. As such, the "common knowledge" of the 1960's became a 
knowledge that said the individual can only and should only be con- 
cerned with those things that touch him or her personally. The form 
this position took was the very popular "I cannot relate to..." For 
values clarification the principle became one that said values and 
moral judgments are personal and can only be based on what has been 
directly experienced. 


Moral Nonexistence 

One way to illustrate the consequences of the values clarification 
mentality for the moral thinking of students is to present an example 
from my own classroom, Recently Itold my students something that 
had happened to an acquaintance of mine who teaches high school. 
This teacher had told me that during a course in history a unit was 
taught on World War II and Hitler's Germany. At the end of this 
unit the teacher was summarizing and asked the students if they had 
any additional comments or reactions. As unlikely as it may seem, 
one student said that as far as he was concerned Hitler was "right." 
After asking my class to assume this student really meant what he 
said, Iinquired as to how they would have responded to this situation. 

Certainly some of my students were upset that anyone would say 
this and felt that they should at least engage in vigorous argument 
with the student. However, running through their responses was a 
feeling that it would be useless and they would not be able to show | 
this student the error of his ways. The other 80 per cent or so of 
my class seemed to have no reaction at all. Upon turning my atten- 
tion to this group and pressing them for answers, two model re- 
sponses came out. 

By far the most common approach they chose was directly grounded 
upon the "all veiues are equal" type of thinking. The response went 
something like the following: It is a shame he feels that way, but 
those are his values and even though they differ from mine I can do 
nothing because, after all, all values are equal. In other words, that 
student has his opinion, I have mine, and noone has the right to judge 
someone else, 

The other response was less frequent. A number of students de- 
cided that since they could not "relate" to what Hitler had done, they 
were unable to make a judgment about Hitler's actions nor could they 
judge the student's opinion of him. They justified this approach by 
arguing that they were not around when Hitler was and so they really 
did not know enough about the situation. Of course, they noted that 
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the student had never "experienced" anything like Hitler's Germany 
and so his judgment was also inappropriate. Either way, they finally 
concluded that there was very little they could say to the student 
because he had a right to his values without anyone attempting to 
impose anything on him. 


What these responses mean is that a significant portion of my 
students have entered the world of moral nonexistence with its asso- 
ciated flight from moral responsibility. They not only have rejected 
the existence of a traditional moral hierarchy, but their unwilling- 
ness to engage the student in moral discourse indicates they have 
also abandoned the struggle to develop anew one. They apparently 
are content, as Brodsky noted, to converge the old absolute cate- 
gories of good and evil and turn them into arbitrary concepts that 
become objects of strictly personal interpretation.4 As these con- 
cepts become arbitrary, the very existence of man is also in danger 
of becoming an arbitrary proposition. This loss of protection that 
man obtains from himself and from society based on absolutes in 
right and wrong is the real danger of moral nonexistence. 


Of course, as Brodsky further noted and as Dostoyevsky did long 
before him, moral nonexistence fulfills a deep human desire. Man 
has always longed to be free of moral responsibility. As the Grand 
Inquisitor said, "Didst Thou forget that man prefers peace, and even 
death, to freedom of choice in the knowledge of good ‘and evil. "S By 
abolishing a knowledge of good and evil through making them arbitrary 
categories, we in essence tell man that he is free of moral responsi- 
bility. After all, if there is no good and no evil, the fear of choosing 
and accepting the consequences of that choice becomes meaningless. 

It is at this point that the techniques and principles of values clari- 
fication pose their greatest danger. By advancing the ideas of "equal- 
ity of values" and of "personal relevancy" in moral question, the 
technique celebrates the moral nonexistence of man. Values clari- 
fication tells the students, in effect, that they need not come to 
decisions about serious moral questions and engage in moral delibera- 
tion because there are no answers of right and wrong. And, if there 
are no answers, then there can be no question of responsibility. It 
is this type of moral nonthinking that values clarification legitimates. 

Therefore, values clarification is not simply a mindless and harm- 
less educational innovation. On the contrary, it poses a serious 
threat to moral existence and possibly even to the physical existence 
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of mankind. It is an idea and a technique that must be carefully 
examined and modified before the damage is beyond repair. 


John K. Smith 
University of Northern Iowa 
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MAN'S WILL: THE INTERVENING VARIABLE 
IN MORAL EDUCATION 


Although it is increasingly difficult if not impossible to discern 
the direction of the transitory winds of educational fad or trend 
blowing lightly upon the waves of public dissent amidst cultural de- 
cay, it would appear that the current issue of moral education will 
be arelevant factor in both school and society. Presently, the issue 
is one of the most popular and exciting topics of discussion among 
educational theorists, and already some of the pedagogical innova- 
tions have helped make the schooling process more bearable for stu- 
dents and teachers alike throughout the country. 

Thus far, however, the issue has been primarily relegated to theo- 
retical analysis and proposal with little speculation about objective 
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behavioral consequences manifested in societal modifications. Despite 
multiple and subtle variations, the moral education theorists can 
feasibly be divided into three camps: values clarification, cognitive 
developmentalists, and metaethics. In recent months proponents of 
each have had their say in professional literature and conferences, 
yet the issue has been a professional one: educators, psychologists 
and philosophers debating and agreeing with educators, psychologists 
and philosophers. But in the March 1, 1976 issue of Newsweek, an 
article, "The Quest for Moral Education" by Kenneth Woodward and 
Mary Lord, investigated the Kohlberg psychological thesis and edu- 
cational implications. Moral education is now a public issue. Al- 
though the investigation was brief, the tone was explicit. The Amer- 
ican public (if two news magazine correspondents represent the 
American public) is expecting results. In the opening statement, the 
authors relate the current moral education emphasis to the Water- 
gate scandal, and they equate both the cause and the effect to the 
Sputnik era of the late fifties and early sixties. Those were the 
days when math and science intensity became an ad hoc endeavor to 
elevate our country from the degrading position of second place in 
the space race to some mythical international championship. The 
challenge is now the same. The nation has a problem - increased 
crime, political scandal, and general moral decline, instead of a 
space race. Schools have risen to the occasion before; they shall 
again. It is just a pedagogical problem of curriculum, materials and 
instructional techniques. In fact, Woodward and Lord conclude the 
article on a note of impatience. "In truth, Kohlberg appears to be 
more interested in fitting people to his theory, than in modifying his 
formulations to match the varieties of moral experience. "l The 
public wants results! 

Despite the anti-intellectual implications, the criticism is probably 
valid, Of the three basic positions of moral education, none makes a 
solid claim to effectiveness in changing individual or societal behavior. 
The values clarification position decries any notion of an objective 
value system. The cognitive developmentalists are better prepared 
to describe the origin and process of a moral decision than they are 
to direct moral action. The meta-ethics teachers are limited toa 
study of "oughts," be they absolute or relative, of the human condi- 
tion. It is the purpose of this paper to investigate the gap between 
human impulse and moral action, and it is the thesis of this paper 
that within that gap there is an intervening variable of the human 
will which must be reckoned with before moral education can result 
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in social improvements. 

Perhaps the very suggestion of the existence of a will denotes some 
trichotomous view of man, Historical treatment would lend credence 
to that supposition. However, it is our contention that although a 
theory of man divided into three independent working entities may 
have at least historical validity, it is not particularly relevant to 
our discussion. 

Moral action, or any human behavior, results from a stimulated 
organism, It is superfluous to our argument to attempt to locate 
either the origin or place of operation of that stimulation. Organis- 
tic response has been perceived and analyzed by physiologists and any 
further theory is probably speculative. All that is relevant to our 
argument is that there is a disturbance of balance within the organism 
which compels it to action. This disturbance may be appetitive in 
origin resulting from biological need; or it may be a rational imbal- 
ance, originating from some type of theoretical discontinuity. Re- 
gardless, the organism is compelled to act. At this point, there are 
numerous behavioral routes available. It is natural for the organism 
to pursue the action that promises the most expedient homeostatic 
effect. (The action most gratifying.) For example, if the imbalance 
were hunger, the action would be towards eating. 

Frequently the route to possible action is not that simple. Fur- 
thermore, the route to gratification is not as obvious as in the pre- 


vious illustration. In the case of hunger, the natural propensity to. 


action is the hedonistic fulfillment of the desire. However, some 
conditions of organistic gratification require delay. Consequently, 
the choice to action is more ambiguous and indefinite. Gratification 
then becomes a matter of priority. 

At this point, the organism has probably not made achoice in terms 
of active choosing. It is simply responding to impulse or urge. Choice 
is voluntary; impulse is involuntary and automatic. Thus, if we argue 
that the natural inclination, the direction of the action from impulse 
is to expedience or hedonistic gratification, there has to be power of 
some variable between impulse and subsequent action lest all men 
are simple, pleasure bound, hedonistic beings; and any discussion of 
moral education is ludicrous. Since this is obviously not the case, it 
is the task of moral philosophy and moral educators to identify the 
nature and character of this factor. The human will is that agent 
which projects itself as the link between organistic impulse and 
action. 

Again it is not important to our argument to relegate this will to 
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its own entity or to build a case for its interacting with the appeti- 
tive or the rational. We propose that the human will is determined 
by the strength of the conscious perception of the individual's inter- 
pretation of the universal "good life" at the moment of impulse or 
choice. Aquinas' idea of the will as an intraworking of the intellect 
may or may not be accurate and relevant. Ambiguity and plurality of 
moral direction enter into the interpretation of the universal good 
life. There appears to be at least two different views of the good 
life at work in the individual simultaneously. The first is a universal 
good life, universal to all men and to all ages. The second is the 
good life relative to cultural mores and customs. Each society de- 
fines the "good life" for itself. In ancient Athens, it was the life 
of contemplation and individual intellectual freedom. In America it 
is more materialistic. But as a member of the culture, each indi- 
vidual has some perception of that good life. 

But there is a concept of a good life that is more stable. It is 
fixed and universal. In contemporary American morality, material 
gain is a dominant virtue and a worthy value. But there are still 
some checks to govern material pursuit. These checks represent a 
universal good. Lloyd Williams in an editorial in the November, 1974 
Journal of Thought distinguished between "spurious absolutes: and 
genuine absolutes." For him, such things as "the obligations to per- 
form the conditions of voluntary, agreed contracts, to tell one an- 
other th -ruth without deliberately committing the fallacies that 
Aristotle and other have so well analyzed for us, to keep the vows of 
office and marriage, and to place the well being of the group above 
the advantage of ourselves"? constituted genuine absolutes. These 
are the factors which we place in the "universal good life. " 

Since the power of the will to respond to or reject impulsive drives 
is directly related to the conscious level of the good life at the mo- 
ment of incitement, the nature and origin or the conscious "good 
life" is a prerequisite question to the formulation of moral education- 
altheory. Again we are willing to admit cultural difference in mores 
and social customs but the "genuine absolutes" of Lloyd Williams' 
description (which constitutes what we call the universal "good life") 
must be common to all men, Consequently, they must be an integral 
part of each member of the civilized species, derived by each indi- 
vidual from the race itself and constituting a basic part of that 
elusive and frequently described quality of "human nature." In these 
terms, the general concept of such laws or the idea that there is 
such acollection is thekey to the direction of the will and subsequent 
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behavior. In fact, the specific laws may either be infinite in number 
or even flexible in application. In either case, it would be ludicrous 
to attempt to deal with them one by one. This is an inherent weak- 
nexx of most moral education programs. These programs are at- 
tempting toapproach the moral decision making from a propositional 
base, hoping perhaps through some inductive process that the general 
idea will be ferreted from the particulars. But these propositions 
must derive their authority and verification from the individual's 
concept of the absolute and universal nature of the total package of 
principles. Enumeration is not only unnecessary, but counterproduc- 
tive as well. 

The task then for moral education is to bring this concept of the 
universal value system to the conscious level in the individual's mental 
operations. We have argued earlier that the intensity of the con- 
scious level of this concept if of temporal nature - moment by 
moment. At times, within each individual, the imagery is strong 
enough to ward off the drive stimuli and conduct the organism to a 
behavior in keeping with its perception of the universal good life. 
At other times these same appetitive drives will not encounter 
enough resistance to modify the route of gratification. If a con- 
scious realization of a universal good life is stronger than any given 
organistic impulse; then, because of the stronger intensity, the 
organism would not submit to the organistic impulse, and the drive 
would be successfully redirected. 

Lest we be accused by more common arguments against a discus- 
sion of will as being at best mentalistic and subjective and at worst, 
metaphysically mystical, it isimportant that we restate our original 
thesis that the will is the intervening variable between impulse, de- 
cision and action. It is our contention that we are proposing a real- 
istic model for moral educational theory which can be verified in 
behavioral observation. 

Cliff Schimmels 
Gary Andres 
Wheaton College, Illinois 
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DEMOCRACY AND THE GENERAL WILL 


Glen A. Ebisch 
Columbia University 


Rousseau's concept of the General Will has been the subject of 
long-standing scholarly debate due partly to the opacity of the pas- 
sages in which it occurs, and partly to the different requirements 
Rousseau gives for a proper expression of this Will. I think, however, 
that if we try to understand the General Will as Rousseau's answer 
to the wider problem in democratic theory as a whole of how self- 
interests are to be reconciled in a democracy, the concept becomes 
clearer, although it still may not offer a fully adequate way out of 
the difficulty. Approaching the concept this way also reveals that 
there are three different versions of the General Will given in the 
Social Contract, each of which applies to a different area of legis- 
lation and imposes a different set of restrictions on the citizen; it 
also shows that the General Will is not as limited nor as hopelessly 
metaphysical as has often been suggested. 1 

One of the problems inherent in democracy is that the government 
will tend to be no better or worse than are the people of the nation 
themselves. If the individual citizen is uninformed, politically un- 
skilled, and primarily self-interested, his contribution to the run- 
ning of the state will reflect these qualities. Ignorance of the issues 
and a lack of political experience are serious problems, but, in prin- 
ciple at least, they are remediable by means of improved communica- 
tions and a systematic program of political education. If these are 
not completely successful, a system of representation can be intro- 
duced to alleviate the burden on the citizen. Self-interest, however, 
is a different matter for two reasons. First, it seems questionable 
whether we should even attempt to eliminate our inclination to act 
for our personal good on political issues. The state, after all, isa 
human institution designed to serve human needs; it should not be 
reified and served as a master. Secondly, even if such an overcoming 
were desirable, it seems unlikely of accomplishment. Even in pri- 
vate life, it only gives ground to the ties of family and friendship, 
and it does not appear possible to expand such personal feelings to 
include an entire state. 
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I think the first part of the above analysis is wrong because it is 
based on a misunderstanding of what it means to overcome self- 
interest in political life. What the democrat means is that the indi- 
vidual must weigh his interests objectively and not as having any 
special value simply because they are his. He must believe that the 
well-being of his fellow citizens deserves equal consideration with 
his own, If a particular course of action will have overall conse- 
quences that are moderately beneficial to him and his associates but 
seriously detrimental to an equal or larger number of citizens, he 
should vote against his self-interest for the good of the state. This 
does not mean that he denies his own wishes as being of no account, 
or slavishly follows the directives of afewgovernment officials, but 
only that he counts the other members of his community to be de- 
serving of equal respect. Such an attitude of impartiality, which is 
often considered essential to the making of moral judgments, is con- 
sidered by the traditional democrat to be necessary for political 
decision-making that arrives at policies that are for the common 
good. 

The second problem concerning how citizens can be made to act as 
moral agents is a real one. Democrats historically have bemoaned 
the fact that most nations are incapable of self-government because 
their people are corrupt or quickly become as as their nation gains in 
wealth. Supporters of representative democracy have sometimes 
expressed the hope that such a result can be prevented, or at least 
delayed, if the representatives chosen are men of high quality con- 
cerned with the overall good of the nation. Such an enlightened legis- 
lature hopefully will tone down the more extreme desires of the 
people, and preserve a proper concern for the public interest. Such 
ahope must be balanced against the fact that togain and retain office 
one must to some extent satisfy the demands of one's constituency. 
In addition, it is not always easy to retain faith in the proposition 
that the holders of positions of public trust are motivated by higher 
moral aims than the rest of the electorate. 

Rousseau cannot take the above route to escape the self-interest 
problem because he rejects representative democracy on the grounds 
that it prevents thedirect expression of the popular will. The repre- 
sentative can, at best, only vote the wishes of a majority of his con- 
stituents, which means that the minority's voice is unheard. The 
reasons why Rousseau finds this unacceptable cannot be gone into 
here, but the result is that he must confront the problem of how 
the citizens themselves can be made to vote only for legislation that 
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takes proper consideration of the interests of everyone affected. 


Rousseau's Theory 

The first two versions of the General Will are part of an attempt 
to construct an artificial convergence of interests, By this I mean 
that Rousseau places the interested parties in a situation where a 
prudential concern for one's self-interest requires a citizen to vote 
for legislation that gives equal consideration to others. This avoids 
the challenge of overcoming self-interested motivations by channel- 
ing them so they result in policies that would be approved by a moral 
agent. 

The first method Rousseau suggests for bringing about an artificial 
convergence of interests is to place restrictions on the legislative 
process. This is expressed in one of the more cryptic sections of 
the Social Contract. Rousseau writes, "There is often a great deal 
of difference between the will of all and the general will; the latter 
regards only the common interest, while the former has regard to 
private interests, and is merely a sum of particular will; but take 
away from these same wills the pluses and minuses which cancel one 
another, and the general will remains as the sum of the differences."2 
And at the beginning of the next paragraph he writes, "If the people 
came to aresolution when adequately informed and without any com- 
munication among the citizens, the general will would always result 
from the great number of slight differences, and the resolution 
would always be good."3 Rousseau then goes on to say that when fac- 
tions are formed within a state it is no longer possible for a will 
that is general to the whole society to be expressed, for wills that 
are general to each faction will conflict until one comes to dominate. 

Brian Barry, drawing on game theory, gives an example which he 
thinks captures the point Rousseau is trying to make in these pas- 
sages.4 Let us say there is a fixed sum of a million pounds available 
for wage increases in agiven industry, and there are a hundred unions, 
one representing each kind of employee, with a thousand members 
each. In addition, no money will be distributed unless a majority can 
come to agree on who gets what. If no communications are allowed 
among the representatives of the various unions, the first claim 
each unions submits will probably be for the whole amount of the in- 
crease, Since a hundred million pounds would be necessary to meet 
all of these claims and there is no majority agreement, an impass is 
reached and no one gets anything. What has happened in Rousseau's 
terms is that each union, by claiming a thousand pounds for each of 
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its members, has expressed the general will of that group, but each 
group's will-has remained particular with regard to all the others 
because it is concerned with only its own membership. When each 
group expresses such a particular will, the result is the will of all. 
If the fruitless result of this first round of bidding is made known 
and if communications continue to be prohibited, Barry argues that 
after further rounds of bidding the final result chosen by a majority 
will be to divide the money equally among all the unions. Each repre- 
sentative will reason that if his union cannot have the entire amount, 
it can at least be guaranteed anequal share. In this way, the "pluses 
and minuses cancel out," and the General Will is realized. If com- 
munications were to be allowed, however, bargaining would take place, 
and voting blocs would form. The second choice, rather than being 
an equal division, would then be an unequal division favorable to the 
majority bloc.5 So only when communications are prevented and each 
party can put in its claim is the General Will of the whole society 
going to be expressed by the democratic process. What is particularly 
interesting for our purposes is that under the restrictions Rousseau 
imposes, arational man will prudentially decide that an equal division 
is the only way for him to maximize his self-interest. Thus every- 
one's interests are taken into consideration, although it is no one's 
intention to do so. 

It might be argued with good reason that Barry's example applies 
only tothe distribution of some quantifiable good such as money, but 
doesnot fit laws that aimat controlling conduct. Rousseau, however, 
offers asecond set of restrictions that apply to such situations. He 
writes: ", . . what generalizes the will is not so much the number of 
voices as the common interest which unites them; for, under this 
system, each necessarily submits to the conditions which he imposes 
on others--an admirable union of interest and justice. . . ."6 Rousseau 
is saying that as long as the law is general in its application, each 
person will see that the law restricts his conduct in the same way as 
that of everyone else; no self-interested ind:vidual will prefer op- 
pressive measures or unequal ones, so the General Will is realized. 
It is for this reason that Rousseau is able to claim that the Sovereign, 
or legislature, cannot injure anyone as an individual. 7 By requiring 
that the law be general, Rousseau is again able to bring about a con- 
vergence of self-interest with the equality of concern necessary for 
the General Will. Again it is prudence which prevents people from 
voting for inequitable laws. 

Many laws, however, arenot general in their applicability, for they 
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are directed exclusively toward controlling the actions of a particu- 
lar section of society which is identifiable prior to the act of legis- 
lation. Only conduct that is potentially common to almost everyone 
can be regulated by such general laws, The best examples are crimes 
such as theft and assault, for almost everyone at some time in his 
life may have the desire and opportunity to commit such acts, and 
the knowledge that punishment will most likely follow is a restric- 
tion on his behavior. Those who will be affected by such a law cannot 
be identified or identify themselves at the time of voting on such 
legislation because almost every person can see the law as potentially 
applying to himself. But most laws arenot of this type. A law regu- 
lating the conduct of members of a particular profession, social 
class, or area of the country, or a law concerning only members of 
one sex or age group clearly applies to an identifiable group of people. 
A person can be certain of never being a lawyer or farm worker in a 
way that he cannot be certain of never wishing to commit assault or 
steal. If he is an adult male, the certainty of not being directly 
affected by legislation pertaining only to women or minors is insur- 
mountable, so if asked to vote on a law affecting one of these groups 
of which he is not a member, an individual's self-interest will not 
converge with that of the people who are members. He may, of 
course, stand in aclose personal relationship with members of these 
groups and hence be affected by such legislation; but it will be in- 
direct, and a prudential man with no such ties will feel free to vote 
for oppressive legislation if it is of benefit to him because it will 
not restrict his activities. 

Barry believes that the General Will simply does not apply to cases 
where the law is directed to a specific section of the society, but I 
think it canbe plausibly argued that Rousseau considers such cases. 8 
Rousseau writes, "Thus the law may indeed decree that there shall 
be privileges, but cannot confer them on any person by name; the law 
can create several classes of citizens, and even assign the qualifica- 
tions which shall entitle them to rank in these classes, but it cannot 
nominate such and such persons to be admitted to them... "9 This 
indicates that a law may select an identifiable group of people for 
special benefits or burdens and still be consistent with the General 
Will, as long as the technical restriction of not giving proper is ob- 
served. What criterion is to be employed in such cases to determine 
how one should vote? The answer appears in a passage where Rousseau 
notes that the mistake the non-virtuous citizen makes is". . . to 
answer something different from what he was asked; so that, instead 
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of saying by a vote: ‘'It is beneficial to the State,' he says: 'It is 
beneficial to a certain man or certain party that such and sucha 
motion should pass. '"10 The criterion then is "What is beneficial to 
the State?" Since the self-interests of the people do not converge 
in answering this question, it is necessary that they be replaced by 
a concern for the public interest, and prudence must give way to 
civic virtue. In order to bring this about, Rousseau thinks it is 
necessary to start with an uncorrupted population, and have them 
molded into true citizens by a semi-divine Legislator who provides 
the proper constitution and customs, 11 Only in this way can the 
General Will be realized in those cases where the law neither benefits 
everyone equally, as it does in the distribution of money case, nor 
treats everyone equally, as in the criminal law example. 


Conclusion 

We can see now that the General Will offers only a partial solution 
to the self-interest problem in democratic theory. In its first and 
second versions, it offers relatively mechanical devices to lead the 
prudent man to act for the common good, but the situations where 
such technical restraints apply are rare. The third version, which 
covers the most common types of legislation, represents no advance 
over the traditional plea of democrats that people should be more 
virtuous and have greater respect for other members of society. In 
spite of this final negative conclusion as to the usefulness of the 
General Will in political practice, at least some advance has been 
made in showing that the concept is neither a profound mystery nor 
a hopeless confusion. 
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REASON AND THE CRIMINAL REHABILITATION PROCESS 


Paul A. Wagner and Ken Woods 
University of Missouri at Columbia and St. Louis University 


In working at facilities designed either for the detention of juve- 
niles or the correction of the adult male offender, we have come to 
some conclusions about the meaning of the term "reform" or "re- 
habilitation,'" and consequently how it is that the interests of re- 
habilitation might best be served. For better or worse, American 
society has generally accepted the notion that among the class of 
legal offenders there are those who should not be held responsible 
for their actions. These persons are believed to be mentally incapa- 
citated as aresult of some pathological disorder. They are incapable 
of reflection about their anticipated behaviors. In such cases we 
take it on faith that the offender should be treated by the psychiatric 
profession, and if rehabilitation is to take place at all it will be the 
result of specific medical and psychological treatment. Tendencies 
toward what society regards as intolerably inconvenient activities 
will be replaced, through drug therapy and behavior modification, by 
acceptable conditioned responses. The offender then becomes, ina 
quite literal sense, re-formed. 

In the case of those offenders apparently not suffering some patho- 
logical disorder, the courts often remove the offender from the 
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community and place him in a situation where he, like the pathologi- 
cal offender, can presumably be reformed. However, the nature of 
the rehabilitation process is quite different in this latter case. The 
non-pathological offender is judged as possessing the ability to com- 
prehend the nature and consequences of his acts. In other words, he 
is defined by society as inherently capable of deliberation about spe- 
cific personal activities. He can determine through reason the ap- 
propriateness or inappropriateness of his intended behavior. Con- 
finement in custodial institutions and applied behavior modification, 
as apparent instruments of reform, are thus inconsistent with the 
offender's adjudged characteristics. Mere isolation from the rest 
of society, and stimulus-response conditioning attempt to deny the 
prisoner the full use and benefits of reason. Although our legal 
standards suggest that the criminal is reasonable and consequently 
responsible for his acts, it may be the case that offenders in general 
are incapable of critically reasoning about which actions are justifi- 
able and which are not. If weaccept the legal standard of the ration- 
ality of the individual as definitive of a dimension of human nature, 
then it becomes immediately apparent that this premise is inconsis- 
tent with the efforts of those educators and psychologists involved 
in behavior modification. In short, the notion of responsibility re- 
garded as fundamental in the present system of criminal justice is in 
strict contradiction to the considerations of many prison educators 
and psychologists who would generally describe themselves as be- 
haviorists. 

Nevertheless, the American system of jurisprudence considers the 
majority of offenders able to perceive the relationships between 
relevant evidence. Most crimes, in the experience of the authors, 
seem attributable to error in gathering evidence about a situation, 
in making inferences, and in forming judgments. It would not follow 
then that programs of rehabilitation should emphasize conditioning, 
whether operant or ciassical, but rather rehabilitation programs 
should develop the individual's skills of rational assessment. Behavior 
modification essentially compels a person to do no more than habi- 
tually obey whatever maxims that may be prescribed by an external 
authority. Consequently, behavior modification attempts to re-form 
sane offenders in much the same manner as the mentally deranged 
are treated. There is no denial that practitioners of behavior modi- 
fication employ some use of logic, but the point ought to be to de- 
velop skills of logic in the criminal offender--not tendencies simply 
toavoid or performcertain acts. But since the intention of behavior 
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modification is manipulative, the results obtained are not the product 
of careful analysis but rather the mechanical response to certain 
inputs much as one might expect from an automaton, not a fellow 
human being. No serious or substantial effort is made to actively 
engage the prisoner's reflective and deliberative processes, even 
though it is specifically these processes that are recognized by the 
law in determining that an act was the result of criminal intent 
rather than psychological malfunction, 

Some possible objections to what we have described, and shall call 
"reason as rehabilitation, " should be noted. In an ordinary language 
sense, "indoctrination" generally refers to the manipulated altera- 
tion of a person's beliefs.1 Consequently, one might question how 
the intentions implicit in instructing an offender to make more skill- 
ful use of logical inference would differ from the intended conse- 
quences of a specific behavior modification program. In both cases, 
society and its representatives desire that something worthwhile be 
achieved; that is, that the reformed offender should act in ways that 
are deemed minimally acceptable to the community at large. Any- 
time persons uncritically accept propositions from others as given, 
indoctrination has occurred. Likewise, because instruction in logic 
or analytical philosophy tends to emphasize independence from purely 
emotional response, the field of possible interpretations open to an 
individual is substantially narrowed. Nevertheless the teaching of 
analytic” skills focuses more on intellectual traits of character 
rather than patterns of habitual behavior, It is significant to note 
in this regard that it has long been recognized by practicing teachers 
that certain traits characteristic of persons familiar with critical 
analysis cannot be taught directly. Observation of surrounding con- 
ditions, recollection of past events, reasonable inference, and ten- 
tative judgment after delayed consideration are steps in a conscious 
and deliberate process, not terms simply memorized by rote from a 
teacher or textbook. Dewey termed this intellective process the 
formation of purpose, which procures the postponement of immedi- 
ate action upon desire.2 Reason as rehabilitation encourages the 
disciplined questioning of assumptions, a phenomenon which occurs 
accidentally, if at all, with behavior modification. 

Some critics are quick to point out that it is quite possible for a 
reflective and deliberative individual to conclude that certain laws 
are unjust and furthermore that there are times when such laws ought 
to be disobeyed. No doubt it is possible for a fully rational being to 
take issue with formal mandates of society; however, it has been our 
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experience that such is not typically the case with most offenders in 
the state's facilities. Although some offenders go to great lengths 
to rationalize their conduct--particularly following their arrest and 
imprisonment--few seem adept in forming consistent justifications 
for their behavior. Mr. Wagner recalls one inmate in particular who 
insisted that he was in prison due to his wife's infidelity, After 
Mr. Wagner insisted that persons are not jailed simply because of 
their spouse's sexual promiscuity, the inmate admitted that he had 
become aware of his wife's affairs and murdered her lover. The in- 
mate's grief and frustration had only been increased by his action, 
since he was now in jail, and his wife was free to pursue her promis- 
cuous inclinations. This unfortunate situation was a very real con- 
sequence of the inmate's faulty inference about the situation and the 
alternatives open to him. The inmate had failed to perceive alterna- 
tives which--if not entirely satisfactory--would not have resulted in 
his imprisonment, and which could have offered the possibility of 
salvaging his marriage, or at least his self-respect. 

Similarly, Mr. Woods identified an almost universal deficiency on 
the part of juvenile offenders concerning the use of seemingly simple 
inferences about evidence and their logically implied conclusions. 
Mr. Woods recalls that on one occasion a youth claimed he was in 
detention because some schoolmates at home had taunted him. In 
order to suppress or escape from such treatment, he assaulted with 
a knife those who had humiliated him. Instead of reaffirming his 
dignity within the community he was arrested, deprived of his free- 
dom and would soon be placed in an institution where individual dignity 
has traditionally been regarded as subservient to community interests, 
Clearly this otherwise intelligent youth had misinterpreted the situ- 
ation, his actior, and the likely consequence. Many other suitable if 
less dramatic i1.sponses were available, yet the youngster was pro- 
voked by his emotions to a particular stimulus and responded prior 
to any serious deliberation on his part. Somewhat later, in the juve- 
nile center, he agreed that incarceration or even the possibility of 
it should have been sufficient to preclude him assaulting the other 
youngsters. 

Time and again at both the medium security prison for men at 
Moberly, Missouri, and at the juvenile detention center in Saint Louis, 
Missouri, we talked with individuals who readily argued that their 
prior behavior "just didn't make sense!" Their offenses were the 
result of instinct or habit and not the result of independent reflec- 
tion and analysis. The object of rehabilitation in these cases then 
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should be the development of reflection and analysis, not the substi- 
tution of a set of tendencies to act in one way rather than another. 
Still, there have been those individuals who, after painstaking exami- 
nation of the rationale for their intended conduct, and ascertaining 
the consequences almost certain to result from the anticipated of- 
fense, proceed to carry out an act of civil disobedience. The indi- 
viduals within this class, however, are few in number and present 
only minimal danger to society as opposed to the thousands who act 
on impulse only to regret the harm they have caused to both them- 
selves and the other parties concerned. Furthermore, members of 
this latter class are generally aware that 
disobeying the law is often--even usually--wrong; but this is 
so largely because the illegal is usually restricted to the im- 
moral and because morally right conduct is still less often 
illegal. But we must always be sensitive tothe fact that this 
has not always been the case, isnot now the case and need not 
always be the case in the future. And undue concentration 
upon what is wrong with disobeying the law rather than upon 
the wrong which the law seeks to prevent can seriously weaken 
and misdirect that awareness, 3 
Inshort, it seems clear that the socially conscientious citizen is not 
just one who avoids participating in generally unacceptable activity, 
rather he is one who has the ability to deliberate and takes care to 
deliberate about which actions are justifiable and which are not. If 
such a person should choose to participate in an act of civil dis- 
obedience it is unlikely that he would act in such a way as to mali- 
ciously injure other members of the community. Therefore, if we 
are able todevelop rational deliberative agents through various crimi- 
nal rehabilitation programs, it is likely that not only will the of- 
fender be re-formed in the sense of being made a better, more con- 
siderate and considering individual, but similarly our society asa 
whole will become "bettered" as well. 

Reason as rehabilitation, it should be clear, lays down certain cri- 
teria to which education as a process must conform.4 Instead of 
deliberately modifying the habitual tendencies of offenders, reason 
as rehabilitation suggests that offenders ought to guide their activi- 
ties by aset of carefully determined principles. Although the methods 
by which instructors seek to bring about independent reflection and 
analysis may vary widely, the objective of such instruction remains 
the same. Furthermore the result of such instruction is neither 
certain nor automatic; consequently, teachers must take care to 
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avoid those manipulative tactics that would do no more than virtually 
insure some habit of behavior rather than foster a disposition of 
patient deliberation. 

Obviously, logical skills are somewhat difficult to learn, yet we 
are not arguing that the rehabilitated adult offender should neces- 
sarily reason in the sophisticated manner of, say, a lawyer or a phi- 
losopher. For instance, Dewey accurately observed 

that the immature cannot study scientific facts and princi- 

ples in the same way in which mature experts study them 

goes without saying. But this fact, instead of exempting the 

educator from responsibility for using present experiences 

so that learners may gradually be led, through extraction of 

facts and laws to experience of a scientific order, sets one 

of his main problems.5 
In other words, although lawyers and philosophers have been trained 
in the formal subtleties of logic, the basic structure and principles 
of good reasoning are ordinarily accessible to all adult members of 
society. In short, while it is often the case that philosophers and 
lawyers enjoy a greater sense of sophistication in the forming of 
well structured arguments, the problems faced by most citizens can 
be satisfactorily resolved by a common form of careful deliberation 
that is accessible to laymen and professionals alike. The minimum 
requirements of rehabilitation should not be simply to forestall or 
prevent particular acts, but to bring about a disposition on the part 
of the person being rehabilitated to patiently identify all relevant 
elements of evidence and then make note of the relationships that 
exist between each element of evidence in such a way as to suggest 
the most logical and consequently appropriate prescriptions for fu- 
ture behavior. This form of conscious self-control is a product of 
an intellectual character, an intellectual character which teenagers 
as well as adult offenders are inherently capable of acquiring. 
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CAN RELIANCE ON QUASI-DEPENDENT MEANING 
SAVE STEVENSON'S ETHICS? 


Kenneth J. Blankemeyer 
Tulsa Junior College 


C. L. Stevenson's theory of emotive meaning is articulated in his 
classic work in metaethics, Ethics and Language.“ This theory of 
emotive meaning is integral to his general metaethical theory, for it 
allows him to explain why ethics cannot be reduced to a branch of 
science, and why ethical disagreements are often not susceptible to 
solution by empirical or logical means. 

If the theory of emotive meaning is to perform its function in 
Stevenson's general theory, emotive meaning clearly must be more 
than the emotive effects of cognitive meaning or what Stevenson 
calls "dependent" emotive meaning.? Attention thus must be focused 
on the concept of "independent" emotive meaning, which Stevenson 
characterizes this way: "To whatever extent emotive meaning is not 
a function of descriptive meaning, but either persists without the 
latter or survives changes in it, let us say that it is ‘independent. 13 

Stevenson's conception of independent emotive meaning has been 
extensively attacked. The most damaging type of attack is exempli- 
fied by John Dewey's contention that Stevenson has not shown how 
emotive effects are to be produced without cognitive conditions be- 
ing present in the act of communication.4 A less damaging type of 
attack, but one which points out perplexing problems with the theory 
is made by Ronald J. Glossop. It is Glossop's contention that Steven- 
son's account of how independent emotive meaning originates either 
leaves his theory incomplete or renders his theory inconsistent.5 

Stevenson has never directly acknowledged the validity of these 
criticisms, nor has he offered a defense against them. However, he 
has diminished the importance of independent emotive meaning in 
his theory. Stevenson has taken the position that quasi-dependent 
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emotive meaning is sufficient to establish his theory. He makes his 
view clear in his reply to Richard Brandt: 

The two sources of evidence I have mentioned--extrapola- 
tion and direct comparison--do no more than point to inde- 
pendent emotive meaning as alinguistic factor to be reckoned 
with; they have only an indirect bearing on the terms of ethics, 
establishing their independent emotive meaning only with a 
modest probability. The question arises, then, whether that 
is enough for my purposes. Do I need a probability that is 
much higher ? 

I think that a modest probability is quite enough. For inde- 
pendent emotive meaning is peripheral to my view on ethics. 

If it should prove not to exist, Icould restate my conclusions 

with reference to quasi-dependent emotive meaning, with a 

net result to ethics that is substantially the same. § 
If this is the case, and we do not need to rely on independent emotive 
meaning, all that is required is that Stevenson give an adequate ex- 
planation of quasi-dependent emotive meaning, and he will have side- 
stepped Dewey's attack on independent emotive meaning. We shall 
now examine quasi-dependent emotive meaning as described by Steven- 
son, and see if (1) the explanation is cogent, and (2) if it avoids the 
criticisms that have been levelled against independent emotive mean- 
ing. 

In his article, "Brandt's Questions About Emotive Ethics," Steven- 
son enters into a discussion of the term "thief," and claims that 
this term can have three types of emotive meaning: dependent, inde- 
pendent, and quasi-dependent emotive meaning, all at the same time. 
He characterizes quasi-dependent emotive meaning in the following 
way: 

The word has a (2) quasi-dependent emotive meaning to move 
the hearer through the mediation of a belief which isn't about 
that, but is about something else that the word merely sug- 
gests. Thus "thief" may suggest a furtive expression, even 
though that is not one of its defining properties. 7 
According to Stevenson, then, if aword "suggests" without definitely 
indicating some concept or idea which itself has emotive import, then 
this term has "quasi-dependent" emotive meaning. Thus, in the. 
example of the term "thief," the term suggests "furtive expression" 
without definitely encompassing it, but the emotive impact is trans- 
ferred nevertheless. I see several difficulties with this theory. 
First, if it is established that independent emotive meaning is 
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shown to be inadequate as an explanation for the conveyance of emo- 
tive meaning without mediation of cognitive meaning, and also that 
dependent emotive meaning does not explain this either, we are left 
with a concept which depends upon imprecision and "suggestiveness" 
in order to operate. A logical conclusion would be that if an ethical 
discussion took place amongst people who are careful to define pre- 
cisely all their terms, there could be no "suggestiveness" and thus 
no emotive meaning, and consequently, no solution or possible solu- 
tion to the disagreement at hand. But this is not the conclusion 
Stevenson wants to draw. 

In the second place, the term "thief" is said to suggest the concept 
of "furtive expression." Now what kind of emotive import does "fur- 
tive expression" have? If it has none, then it cannot generate or 
contribute any emotive meaning totheterm "thief." If it has depen- 
dent emotive meaning, it has cognitive significance, and as soon as 
analysis is applied to the situation which lets this vagueness and 
suggestiveness occur, we again find a cognitive factor at the root of 
our ethical discussion. If the term is claimed to have independent 
emotive meaning, Dewey's and Glossop's criticisms apply, and the 
theory is still found to be defective. And finally, the fourth possi- 
bility is to say that "furtive expression," like the original term 
"thief," has quasi-dependent emotive meaning. But this either 
pushes the problem back one step leading to an infinite regress, or 
again, t’ theory is faced with one of the first three possibilities, 
none of which provides a way out. 

It dues not seem that Stevenson can escape this criticism. He 
does attempt, however, to anticipate a somewhat related objection 
by showing that all hehas said concerning independent emotive mean- 
ing still would hold true for quasi-dependent emotive meaning. This 
is his position: 

Suppose, for the sake of argument, that all seemingly inde- 
pendent meaning is really quasi-dependent. In that case, 
when A calls X 'good' and 3 calls it 'bad'(1) the emotive mean- 
ing of the ethical terms must not beneglected; for it will be 
distinct from the cognitive suggestions on which it depends, 
and will still be essential in showing that (2) an ethical issue 
involves (at least in part) a disagreement in attitude. Nor 
will it follow that A and B can settle this disagreement by 
testing the cognitive suggestions on which their emotive 
meanings respectively depend, to determine which of them 
hold true for X; for the men may be subject to individual 
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differences, the cognitive suggestions that arouse A's favor, 
and those that arouse B's disfavor, all being true of X, and 
hence simply different rather than incompatible. 8 
From this Stevenson concludes that reliance on quasi-dependent emo- 
tive meaning instead of independent emotive meaning changes nothing 
in his theoretical structure: 
Thus, the quasi-dependence of the emotive meaning has no 
implications regarding the possibility of a rational solution 
of the ethical issue; and as usual, (3)a disagreement in atti- 
tude can be settled by reasoning and inquiry only if it is rooted 
in a disagreement in belief, as it may or may not be.9 

Now let us consider Stevenson's example more closely. Suppose A 
favors X because it suggests Y to him, and B disfavors X because it 
suggests Z to him. Is this much different from a case where X is 
defined to include Y and Z, and A favors X because of Y, and B dis- 
favors X because of Z? The only difference is that in the latter case 
the inclusion of Y and Z in X is formalized, whereas in the former 
use it is merely suggested. All this shows is that people who enter 
into a discussion and neglect to define their terms will not be as 
aware of what they are discussing as people who define their terms; 
but in both cases attitudes may be opposed. 

But the mere display of opposed attitudes does not prove Steven- 
son's theory. The whole purpose behind the introduction of the con- 
cept of emotive meaning is not to show that people sometimes have 
opposing ethical attitudes, but to explain how these attitudes are 
susceptible to change. We must remember that one criterion for an 
adequate metaethical theory is its ability to explain the facts, and 
change in attitude is indeed one of the facts of ethical discussion 
that Stevenson wants to be able to account for. According to what 
Stevenson has said concerning quasi-dependent emotive meaning, it 
isnot the communication of emotive meaning that is likely to change 
an attitude, but the fact that either (a) certain words used ina 
vague way are likely to lead someone to jump to an unwarranted con- 
clusion (a logical mistake) or (b) what is originally a mere "sugges- 
tion" can be formally incorporated into a term (which makes it a 
cognitive, not anemotive, factor). It seems that in "Brandt's Ques- 
tions About Emotive Ethics" Stevenson has lost sight of the fact 
that the purpose of introducing the concept of emotive meaning in 
the first place was to explain how attitudes are susceptible to change 
without recourse to reducing ethics to a branch of science. The con- 
cept of quasi-dependent emotive meaning succeeds no more in doing 
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this than the concept of independent emotive meaning. 
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NOSTALGIA AND CONFUSION: A REPLY TO TIM BERGEN 
Kenneth Winetrout and William H. Fisher 


One of the virtues of the Journal of Thought is that "old friends 
meet there." It is in this spirit that we wish to comment on "The 
Pragmatic Concept of Truth" by Timothy J. Bergen, Jr., in JOT for 
April, 1976. Even among friends, on occasion, answers are warranted 
when significant philosophical problems have been posed. 

There is a danger of nostalgia entering the situation when two au- 
thors who received a goodly portion of their collegiate education in 
the thirties respond to an article on pragmatism appearing in 1976. 
But then, there is also a kind of danger-of-confusion when a person 
writes a critique of the pragmatic concept of truth in 1976 by using 
a 1909 book-- James Pratt, What is Pragmatism?-- as the major 
source of his attack. 

It is difficult, indeed we believe that it is logically impossible, to 
hold that there is the pragmatic concept of truth. Our position is 
that among others, four leading thinkers, William James, John Dewey, 
Charles Peirce and F.C.S. Schiller all had a great impact upon prag- 
matism -- but at the same time they differed sufficiently in their 
views so that to perceive of pragmatism in monistic terms is a bit 
ridiculous. While one may assert that Dewey was basically oriented 
toward science and the scientific method in his approach, James and 
Schiller made room for "the psychical dimension" (i.e., individualism) 
in theirs, And, it is (supposedly) well known that Peirce was so up- 
set with James' heavy emphasis upon the individualistic dimension 
that he (Peirce) "pulled loose from the whole program," and coined 
the term pragmaticism as ameans of clarifying his own philosophical 
position. 

We found Bergen's treatment of experience as the focal point of 
truth in pragmatism, inadequate. Collective experience may and 
frequently does transcend personal experience. Dewey's great friend, 
George H. Mead -- and surely the latter was a pragmatist--is gener- 
ally credited with having been one of the pioneering figures in the 
development of social psychology. With Dewey and Mead laying strong 
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emphasis upon the social aspect of human behavior in their psycholo- 
gies, it is begging the question to assume that in the overall, prag- 
matism has been unduly concerned with the individual-personal inter- 
pretation of truth. 

There is another way of interpreting the above point in terms of 
the scientific method: A definition of truth rests upon that which 
has been verified by the observation of others. In light of the fore- 
going, it seems unfair to Dewey to assert (as Bergen has) that in 
Dewey, "Truth is applicable only to the biological." 

We would suggest to Professor Bergen that he may have been arbi- 
trary in the way he established his parameters in dealing with the 
pragmatic nature of truth. When he introduced belief into the dis- 
cussion, possibly he should have gone a step further and included 
James' essay on "The Will to Believe," and Schiller's "Axioms As 
Postulates." We recognize that this might have created a problem 
posed by a longer essay. But we feel nonetheless that an important 
subject requires in-depth treatment. 

Bergen's statement, "Pragmatism asserts the absolute truth of 
its relative concept of truth. Hence, absolute truth is pre-supposed 
in pragmatic truth," is too facile. Mead and Dewey (heretofore 
cited), with their stressing of society (read: culture) and its impact 
upon allaspects of behavior, surely introduced into pragmatic thought 
an element that is less than ephemeral, Thus, they tended to miti- 
gate the widely held notion that pragmatists are "relativists" in 
some narrow sense of the term. 

Bergen's discussion of "what is man saved from, . .. saved for 
. . ." is an example of biting off more than one can chew in a short 
essay. But let us quickly add that this response is another such 
example. But then, it's been fun. And we do not want to appear 
overly negative. 

We heartily commend Bergen for his concern for truth in some 
larger sense. And we are pleased to grant that he has raised ques- 
tions which are on-going with respect to the thinking of those of us 
who in a general sort of way are in "the pragmatic camp." We would 
take the opportunity to suggest for further reading on the subject: 
Man Is The Measure by Reuben Abel (The Free Press, 1976). And 
lastly, we want to congratulate Bergen for getting outside of the 
realm of philosophical analysis at a time when so many are prepared 
to settle questions related to truth merely by using the shallow 
verbalisms which have become so popular in recent years. 
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ARE ANGELS REALLY NECESSARY FOR CHILD DEVELOPMENT? 
James Hantula 


Voltaire commented that it is not known where angels dwell, whe- 
ther in the air, in the void, or on the planets as God has not wished 
us to be informed of it.1 Contrary to his appraisal of God's inten- 
tions, however, the presence of angels has often been acknowledged 
in the culture of the West. Especially in Western education, angels 
have been accepted tacitly as mediators who transmit knowledge and 
socialize the child. For many modern educators, angels of common 
sense, individualism, freedom, and efficiency are essential to the 
development of the child. Indeed, some educators view the modern 
child as itself an angel ever bright and fair. 

When discovered with the advent of modern times, the child was 
recognized as unready for life; it inspired new attitudes and new 
images by adults. Expressed in art, the child was depicted without 
a blemish. Similar to the earliest renderings of angels, the new 
image was without a staff, wings, or aureole; its head was bound by 
an infula rather than a black veil. Expressed in behavior, the child 
prompted new treatments by caring adults who sought to prepare the 
child for the modern world. Religious performers of the sixteenth 
century, in particular, attempted to mold the child morally and 
spiritually at home and school. 2 

At home, the child was united with other family members by feel- 
ing, habit, and a distinctive way of life. Here, the child was espe- 
cially loved, each family member was secure and free. Although 
probably not as free in the modernhome as in the medieval home, the 
child was probably loved more. Especially since the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the dominant features of society were fostered in the home. 
Each family member was encouraged to be a conventional model citi- 
zen. To the parent, the "bourgeois interior" became a precious 
heritage of modern Western civilization.3 To the child, the home's 
confined life space was an abode of angels. 

At school, the child was placed into an increasingly severe discipli- 
nary system of education which, in recent times, is showing signs of 
amelioration. Here emerged anew curriculum distinguished by an 
apotehosis of the child as an agent of change. For many modern edu- 
cators, Emerson spoke the truth: childhood is the eternal Messiah. 

Professor Hantula is in the School of Education, University of 
Northern Illinois. 
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Following in his footsteps, twentieth century educators have an- 
nounced the discovery of adolescence and youth. A blank page in his- 
tory until modern times, young children, adolescents, and youth are 
now educated by strangers, socialized for an unknown future, and 
taught to value school education. 

Today, many contemporary educators view these three faces of 
the child as the embodiment of incorporeal essence. Eschewing cate- 
gorization in terms of a hierarchy of angels, they identify the child 
as an active or passive learner whose development unfolds from with- 
in or is shaped from without. Although quite different educational 
transactions are derived from these images of the child, a common 
outcome of the happy child is typically sought. Toward this end, edu- 
cators recommend diverse means including common sense, individual- 
ized instruction, a permissive pedagogical environment, and trans- 
mission of the culturally given. 

Unless the assistance of angels is invoked, however, it is difficult 
to understand how a child can achieve happiness according to current 
prescriptions. Common sense educators, for example, view the 
difference between the child's and the adult's behavior as due toa 
lack of sufficient knowledge. Even when informed, a child is not 
held responsible for the behavior due to a lack of knowledge of right 
and wrong.4 If automatic revelation with age occurs, it can be only 
a product of an angelic essence as only angels reveal knowledge auto- 
matically. When educated by common sense, the child requires celes- 
tial assistance in order to become an adult. 

Similarly, proponents of individual difference are hard pressed to 
explain how a child achieves happiness. Apparently more concerned 
with slogans than fact, they warn: 

Donot forget the most important fact that not heredity and 
not environment are determining factors. Both are giving 
only the frame and the influences which are answered by the 
individual in regard to his styled creative power.5 

But an individual who isnot determined by heredity and environment 
is clearly not mortal and, if such an individual exists, not immortal. 
Such a being, taught Plato, is intermediate between the divine and 
mortal; it is an angel. As would be expected, there can be only one 
basic dynamic force behind all its activity. For educators espousing 
individual differences, this force is a striving from a felt minus to 
a plus situation, from a feeling of inferiority toward superiority, 
perfection, and totality. Energized by the great chain of being, this 
force is angelic in character. Its function may be divine or demonic; 
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each is the analogue of the other. § 
"It is not impossible to conceive, nor repugnant to reason, " noted 
an early spokesman for individual differences, "that there may be 
many species of spirits . . . whereof we have no ideas."7 These in- 
corporeal spirits are angels; in Locke's view, they sustain the health 
of the "clay cottage" (the body) and its inmate (the mind) by training 
the senses. The inmate is considered initially a tabula rasa upon 
which the educator can make any impression of interest. Such pre- 
sumption requires angelic insight into the nature of the child's mind 
and acceptance of mind as endowed with the angelic quality of per- 
manence. 

Whereas Locke saw the potentialities of the child pointing to in- 
tellectual possibilities, Rousseau saw the emergence of the primacy 
of passion over reason. Both tended to see the child as a creature 
of nurture, a passive receiver of sensations, and developed from 
without. Touched by ambivalence, both viewed the child as an indi- 
vidual despite the common constraints of development. Expressed 
in "scientific" language, their views have been transformed into the 
behaviorist model and the phenomenologist model of the child.’ Ilus- 
trated by the writings of B. F. Skinner and Carl R. Rogers, both 
models appear to share the following similarities: 

1. Both models are ahistorical. "Man remains what he has al- 
ways been, " claims Skinner.? Most likely, Rogers would agree. 

2. Both models are without magnitude. Evidence for the exis- 
tence of either model is not provided by Skinner nor Rogers. Appar- 
ently, the existence of both models is assumed to be self-evident by 
their spokesmen. 

3. Both models are products of extra-sensory perception as 
perception is limited only to behavior or only to a unique being. For 
both Skinner and Rogers, man is known by means of reflection which 
coordinates divinely revealed data into a coherent system. 

4. Both models foster educational psychologies which cannot be 
justified empirically. Viewing the child through the metaphors of 
the machine and organic growth, respectively, Skinner and Rogers 
support a dichotomy between maturational and environmental de- 
termined learning. 


5. Both models share the naturalistic fallacy of the happy child. 


as the antecedent of the socialized man. Despite the desire of Skinner 
and Rogers for a value free position, their factual statements about 
the development of the child cannot be translated into staterents 
about what child development ought to be without the introduction of 
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extraordinary beings. For Skinner, the superior being is a psycholo- 
gist-king; for Rogers, it is a member of a elite, 10 
In brief, both models are contemporary examples of celestial arche- 

types. Unlimited by time, place, sense perception, fact, and value, 
they are modern angels of freedom and efficiency which assist edu- 
cators in developing the child. Their message is not that God is 
neither in hand nor out of hand but that they are at hand to aid the 
child to become the happy child.11 Communicating their message in 
a dream, they impel modern educators to:. 

dream of a time when. . . the individual will be free to seek 

that way of life that seems to offer enhancement both for 

him and for his fellow human beings. 12 

When the individual is perceived as an imitation of an eternal and 

immutable reality, angels are really necessary for child development; 
they are arequired special providence in the schools of didactics and 
phyletics. In both schools, appeals are made to the angels of common 
sense, individualism, freedom, and efficiency. Nevertheless, de- 
velopment of the modern child may be a function of experience, not 
essence, The modern child may prefer to become an unhappy Socrates 
rather than be a Throne in modern education. To foster its develop- 
ment, angels are not really necessary, sufficient, nor contributory, 
are they? 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF COMMUNITY EDUCATION 


John E. Walker 
Arizona State University 


The community school movement in America is in trouble. Com- 
munity school programs are being both phased out and cut back. Still 
other programs are not being implemented because of a lack of funds. 
Why is this happening? How can aconcept, that holds somuch promise, 
not be maintained and implemented? Perhaps the answer is that peo- 
ple do not fully understand the philosophy of community education. 
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For example, members of boards of education, superintendents, and 
principals often think they are sponsoring community education when 
they allow such groups as Little League Baseball, Pop Warner Foot- 
ball, and similar service groups the use of their school facilities and 
grounds. Yes, this is moving in the right direction and not to be 
faulted, but advocates of community education see it to be more 
than just programs. 

Another misunderstanding about community education is the idea 
that it is a program for the poor . . . the belief that certain seg- 
ments of our society need such a program because it can help them 
move into the mainstream of American life. The inference is that 
the rich do not need it for they already have the good life. But un- 
fortunately societal and personal problems affect rich and poor alike. 
The community school is there tohelp all members of the community. 

Vasil M. Kerensky (1) shared some additional thoughts regarding 
misconceptions about the philosophy of community education. Some 
of these misconceptions are: (a) the belief that community education 
is an "add on," (b) that community education is an "expanded recrea- 
tion program," and (c) that community education is a "public rela- 
tions gimmick." All of the above misunderstandings regarding the 
philosophy of community education have an element of truth, but 
certainly any one of the ideas by itself is a small part of what this 
philosophy is all about. Perhaps a definition is in order. The Board 
of Dire ors of the National Community Education Association 
adopted in 1968 the following philosophical definition. 

Community School Education is a comprehensive and dynamic 
approach to public education. It is a philosophy that pervades 
allsegments of education programming and directs the thrust 
of each of them towards the needs of the community. The 
community school serves as a catalytic agent by providing 
leadership to mobilize community resources to solve identi- 
fied community problems. This marshalling of all forces in 
the community helps to bring about change as the school ex- 
tends itself to all people. 

Community School Education either affects all children, youth 
and adults directly or it helps to create an atmosphere and 
environment in which all men find security and self confidence, 
thus enabling them to grow and mature in a community which 
sees its schools as an integral part of community life. 

Unfortunately, a partial understanding of the philosophy of com- 
munity education limits its growth and development. This is what 
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has happened and is happening in far too many schools and school dis- 
tricts throughout the United States. This lack of understanding 
limits commitment from board members and superintendents. When 
budget cuts are made, community education programs are among the 
first to go. 

Since the philosophy of community education has different views 
held by different people, a review of its historical base might be 
helpful in clarifying this comprehensive philosophy of total education. 
Community education had its genesis in the thinking of many educa- 
tional leaders, scholars and philosophers, past and present. One of 
the early leaders in the community education movement was philoso- 
pher Joseph K. Hart. (2) He understood the relationship between edu- 
cation and life when he wrote: 

Education is not apart from life. ... The democratic 
problem in education is not primarily a problem of training 
children; it is aproblem of making a community within which 
children cannot help growing up to be democratic, intelligent, 
disciplined to freedom, reverent to the goals of life, and 
eager to share in the tasks of the age. Schools cannot pro- 
duce the result; nothing but the community can do so, 2:23 

A more recent leader was Frank J. Manley (3), the catalytic agent 
behind the development of the Flint, Michigan, Community School 
Program. He was profoundly impressed with several of these early 
educational philosophers and scholars. For example, the thoughts of 
Elsie Clapp (4) a student of the renowned educational philosopher, 
John Dewey, made sense to Manley. Of particular impact was the 
philosophy behind Clapp's description of the community school: 

First of all, the community school meets, as best it can, 
and with everyone's help, the urgent needs of the people, for 
it holds thai everything that effects the welfare of the chil- 
dren and their families is its concern. Where does school end 
and life outside begin? There is no distinction between them. 

A community school is a used place; a place used freely and 
informally for all the needs of living and learning. It is, in 
effect, the place where living and learning converge. 4:89 

The ideas of philosopher Samuel Everett (5) also influenced the 
early movement of community education. Everett's insight into the 
importance of the community was in evidence as he wrote: 

Education is part and parcel of the very fact of living.... 
The social nature of the individual is but testimony to how 
the learning process is at the same time the process of be- 
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coming. We learn what we live, and what we thus learn is 
through the very process of living built into the structure of 
one's being, there to form the foundation for behavior. 5:22 

Many of the educational concepts espoused by Hart, Manley, Clapp, 
Everett, and others had their basis in the writings of John Dewey, 
the great educational philosopher of the early twentieth century. 
Because of the prodigious amount of Deweyan philosophy, an analysis 
of his work, within the limits of this paper, would be an impossible 
task. However, some of his thoughts on education and learning might 
be worth reviewing since they have been a significant force behind 
the Community Education movement. As Dewey reflected on educa- 
tion and learning, three educational concepts emerged. They were 
continuity, the scientific method, and the idea that education was 
its own end. Perhaps a closer look at these concepts will give under- 
standing and direction to the philosophy of community education. 

The concept of continuity, as put forth by Dewey (6), denied an 
educational theory that was dualistic innature and supported a theory 
that students were active, experiencing organisms and that they in- 
teracted with their environments. Therefore he rejected such dual- 
isms as: 

. man and nature, mind and body, theory and practice, 
the individual and society, leisure and work, etc., accepting 
instead their continuity, interdependence, and organic rela- 
tionships. 6:178 

Maybe the above concept of continuity can best be understood by 
community educators who believe in the inextricable relationship be- 
tween home and school as it relates to the learning of boys and girls. 
For example: A hungry child. will learn little in school, but if the 
home situation is improved, the child's opportunity to learn is en- 
hanced. 

Another example of the concept of continuity is the interrelation- 
ship of the individual with his community. Juvenile Judge Gerald Strict 
of Phoenix, said that the biggest cause of juvenile delinquency is the 
lack of a sense of community. This erosion is also noted by com- 
munity educators -- Vasil M. Kerensky and Ernest O. Melby (7) as 
follows: 

It is the community that educates, yet we are also aware 
of the erosion of the community as an educational agent. An- 
other way to say it is that weneed a good community to have 
good education but at the very time when this need is greatest, 
we are rapidly losing a sense of community. 7:159 
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By applying Dewey's educational concept of continuity, there would 
be no dichotomy between the individual and his community. The two 
go hand in glove in the total education of youth. Community educa- 
tion brings people together and fosters a sense of community. 

In addition to the theory of continuity, the scientific method is 
another concept studied and espoused by Dewey. It is a process of 
learning based upon the biological premise that the human organism 
consistently seeks answers to problems. This means that the com- 
munity educator must have the skills to identify problems with 
others, and through teamwork and group dynamics determine possi- 
ble solutions. This is often called the process of community educa- 
tion and was considered by Howard W. Hickey and Curtis Van Voorhees 
(8) as the most important aspect of community education. 

The ultimate goal of community education is to develop a 
process by which members of a community learn to work to- 
gether toidentify problems and to seek out solutions to these 
problems. It is through this process that an on-going proce- 
dure is established for working together on all community 
issues. 8:37 

Jack O. Minzey and Clyde E. LeTarte (9) state a similar position: 

The ultimate level of community education development is 
process. It is through this procedure that the latent forces 
of a community can be unleashed to cope with community 
problems and bring about change. In fact, while other levels 
of Community Education certainly involve community life, it 
is community process which holds the potential for the devel- 
opment of the true worth of Community Education. 9:11 

The question might now be, how do we implement process in com- 
munity education? One vehicle is the establishment of a representa- 
tive Community Advisory Council. Among a number of responsibili- 
ties, this council has the prime responsibility of doing a community 
needs assessment, determining problems, ranking them, and then 
deciding on a plan of attack to lessen or alleviate existing problems. 
The plan is implemented and an evaluation takes place. In summary, 
an effective community advisory council can serve as the scientific 
method and process whereby the lives of individuals, as well as com- 
munity life, can be improved. 

"Education as its own end" was the third educational concept re- 
flected upon by Dewey. In his book Democracy and Education (10) 
Dewey best illustrates this concept by pointing out that: 

The ideal of growth results in the conception that educa- 
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tion is a constant reorganizing or reconstructing of experi- 
ence. It has all the time and immediate end--the direct 
transformation of the quality of experience. 10:76 
Dewey's writings about growth were tied in with education as i 
own end, 

The normal child and adult alike, are engaged in growing, 
transforming their environment, and thereby occasioning new 
stimuli to redirect their own powers and to keep them devel- 
oping. The only difference between the child and adult is pri- 
marily the mode of growth appropriate to each in their dif- 
ferent conditions. 10:50 

He was evenmore specific in another instance when he stated that: 

Since growth is the characteristic of life, education is all 
one with growing; it has no end beyond itself. The criterion 
of the value of school education is the extent in which it cre- 
ates a desire for continued growth and supplies means for 
making the desire effective in iact. 10:59 

More recently, Maurice F. Seay and others (11) espoused this con- 
cept in their community education writings with such thoughts as, 
"education is continuous from the cradle to the grave; it's a lifetime 
process and it is a function of the whole life process of a person." 
Issac Asimov (12) in his thoughts on "change" put it another way when 
he said: 

We will have to alter our attitude toward education. So- 
ciety will have to take it for granted that learning is a life- 
long privilege; that education is not a task to be completed, 
but a process to be continued. Men and women, growing up 
and seeing this attitude all about them, willaccept as natural 
the fact that, throughout life, they will be able to make use 
of educational institutions and techniques to learn new things 
and enter new fields. Under such conditions, accustomed to 
life long learning, why shouldn't they remain creative and in- 
novative to very nearly the end of their lives? 11:31 

Taking these educational ideas of Dewey and more recently those 
of contemporary leaders in community education (Seay, Melby, Minzey, 
Kerensky, Van Vorhees, Hickey, and others) one might ask "What can 
be synthesized to give community education direction for the future?" 

Perhaps a doctoral study (13) by John N. Bruscemi, a Mott Fellow- 
ship recipient at Arizona State University, will be helpful. Bruscemi 
analyzed selected writings of Dewey with those of contemporary 
scholars in community education and offered five principles for fu- 
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ture consideration. The first two of these principles related to the 
original premise of this article, namely, community education pro- 
grams willnot succeed unless there is anunderstanding of and a com- 
mitment tothe community education philosophy by not only the board 
of education and administrative staff, but also by community mem- 
bers and parents. The principles are as follows: 


Principle No. 1 
If a school's philosophy of education is clearly stated and 
easily understood, then that school's function and direction 
is more easily implemented. 

In reflecting on the demise of many community education programs, 
it is quite clear that the above principle is lacking. It is important 
for every school to have a well defined philosophy of education to 
which parents, students, teachers, administrators, and board mem- 
bers, can refer. The above groups should develop this philosophy and 
record it. Members of the community should be informed of the 
philosophy and it should become the base for decision making as well 
as a base for education. 


Principle No. 2 
If the organizational structure and administrative staff of 
an educational system is totally committed to that system's 
philosophy of education, then the administrative staff con- 
tinuously provides the system security and helps facilitate 
its processes. 

Once a philosophy is developed, understood, and endorsed, then it 
is imperative that the organizational structure of the school district 
and even the local community school be conducive to the implementa- 
tion of the philosophy. This democratic organization structure would 
function through the medium of committee and group activities. 
Typically, this would mean a flat rather than tall organizational 
arrangement whereby all members of the school staff and community 
would have an opportunity to communicate together and determine 
the kind of programs and curricula needed in their community. The 
ideas of the custodian or construction worker would be sought out and 
valued equally with the ideas of the banker or lawyer. Respect for 
each person's opinions and thoughts would be of the essence. Those 


people having to carry out decisions would be involved in the plan of 
action. 
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Principle No. 3 

If the powers which students acquire in school are related 
to the real world, then students, as citizens, will more 
naturally use those powers in their day-to-day activities. 

Bruscemi (13) provides the following thought regarding principle 3. 

Change is rapidly taking place, and man can easily become 
a victim of mechanization. Man's security, however, lies in 
his progress and day-to-day assumption of power over the 
course of his learning activities. His security lies in a "ra- 
tional-personal approach" to the world. Such an approach is 
based on the process of effective intelligence in which the 
individual first makes a determination of what he wants his 
actions to be like, and considers the consequences of his 
actions. 

Community education, which is dedicated to personal im- 
provement and positive social action, helps the learner grow 
within his own culture and to establish rational direction to 
his world. It assists him, finally, in learning and acquiring 
the power of effective intelligence. 13:69-70 

The above idea makes it clear that community education must in- 
volve students in ameaningful curriculum which will prepare the stu- 
dent to take a leadership role in determining the kind of community 
in which they will live. Student involvement in civic projects, as 
well asp -icipation on school, community, and agency advisory coun- 
cils, can be the method whereby they learn the powers and skills for 
effective intelligence. Failure to involve youth in determining the 
future direction of a community will cause a further deterioration 
of community life. The young are the leaders of tomorrow. 


Principle No. 4 
If growth is the ultimate value of education, then the school 
should provide the student with a methodology needed to con- 
tinuously grow throughout life. 

In our schools there are many drop outs; also, there are many stu- 
dents that stay in school, but in effect have mentally dropped out 
and are only attending school in order to get their high school diplo- 
mas. The problem often lies in the compartmentalizing of learning 
and the inability of the schools to relate knowledge to real life ex- 
periences and to the human emotions of people. Therefore, education 
should not be simply the mastery of knowledge, but rather the appli- 
cation of knowledge to the improvement of self and community life. 
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Also, it is "learning to learn." This is growth. Typically the school 
has provided educational opportunities for students age 5-20; it has 
not provided for individual growth beyond age 21, other than on a paid 
basis through community colleges (exception, some states provide for 
two years of college beyond the high school), technical schools, and 
universities. 

Therefore, it is suggested that the methodology the school must 
provide is the opportunity for all to grow by developing a wide range 
of educational, cultural, and recreational activities utilizing more 
fully the local public schools and other community resources. 


Principle No. 5 
If the curriculum and learning processes of community edu- 
cation are styled to benefit every member of a community, 
then the community school is a center of learning in which 
citizens of all ages are continuously encouraged to acquire 
more knowledge and skills which will enable them to effec- 
tively reconstruct their daily round of experiences. 

Dewey's curricular design was based upon the conviction that learn- 
ing is a life long, growing process. Individuals are always in search 
of improving their lives and gaining adeeper insight into the workings 
of things around them. Hence, the community becomes a laboratory 
for learning, and knowledge gained from books finds application in 
the solution of community problems. 

The above life long learning process is for all members of the 
community and has special significance for the community education 
movement for acommunity school represents a public place to which 
all persons in the community could be attracted in their endeavor to 
continue to grow throughout their lives. As such, the community 
school should serve as a center in which individuals of all ages are 
afforded the opportunity and benefit of educational direction and en- 
richment throughout their lives. Unfortunately, people donot under- 
stand the potential the local public school has to enrich their life. 

If misunderstandings about the community education philosophy 
continue, then progress in opening public schools to serve people will 
be slow. In contrast, if people can internalize the historical base of 
community education, develop a philosophical statement supporting 
this approach to life long education, visit and see viable community 


school programs inaction, and get involved in their community school 
program, then the concept will grow. 


Understanding of the community education concept is vital to its 
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growth; with understanding will come commitment, the necessary 
ingredient to insure the growth and success of Community Education 
in America. 
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DEVELOPING A PERSONAL DEFINITION OF CURRICULUM - 
A STUDY IN DIVERSITY OR AN UNTENABLE 
SEARCH FOR CONSENSUS? 


Ronald B. Childress 
West Virginia College of Graduate Studies 


Introduction 

Alengthy perusal of the literature isnot necessary to identify the 
field of curriculum as a most complex, diffuse and dynamic domain 
of educational endeavor. Nevertheless, curriculum as an area of 
specialized study is, at best, embryonic. 

Antecedents of this paradoxical situation are diverse. Eisner, 
among others, has attempted to identify origins of these concerns. 
Recognizing the dependency of curriculum on the knowledge of psy- 
chology and sociology, he cites the unavailability of appropriate kinds 
of behavioral science knowledge as one source of confusion. Further, 
when this information is available, it many times comes in a form so 
remote from the classroom that it is practically useless for par- 
ticular schools and teachers. 1 

These factors, however, can only be partially to blame for the 
dilemmas within the field. Again, a survey of the voluminous litera- 
ture available points to an even more basic source of conflict: cur- 
riculum as a concept is ill defined--a situation described by Goodlad 
as "a semantic jungle. "2 

This need for clarification and useful differentiation has not 
evolved from the new generation of "curriculum reformers" of the 
last decade. In fact, thelack of definitional clarity has been a major 
source of contention since the recognition of curriculum as a formal 
field of study. In 1951, Spears described the problem in the follow- 
ing manner: "It was only about two or three decades ago that the 
word 'curriculum' was abruptly added to the teachers' vocabulary, 
and for a long time it seemed to have little, if any, practical mean- 
ing for the average teacher. Even the definition in the standard 
dictionary was confusing--it still is. "5 

The implications for such a basic uncertainty in the "state of the 
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art" are considerable for the planners of educational curricula. 
Operationally, the planner of a given curriculum is confronted with 
the untenable realization that no general consensus exists as to the 
definition of curriculum. One approach to this paradox is to develop 
and delineate a personal "definition of curriculum." Armed with such 
a concept, the curriculum planner is able to chart a course which has 
meaningful philosophical roots. This essay represents an attempt to 
provide a realistic framework through which the curriculum planner 
might develop such a personal definition of curriculum. 


A Framework For Curriculum Inquiry 

There are seemingly as many definitions for curriculum as there 
are people who have attempted to define it. The result lends a sense 
of confusion to the field that seems unreconcilable. All is not chaos, 
however. Beneath this facade of confusion are relationships that 
span the evolutionary history of curriculum and provide an organiza- 
tional structure and framework that should not be overlooked. 

Fully conceptualizing the essence of curriculum means developing 
an understanding of these underlying relationships. Any definition of 
curriculum will in one way or another build on definitions from the 
past. It is not keeping with the laws of consistency, therefore, to 
review a specific definition as spontaneously generated at a given 
point in time. There are undoubtedly links with the past. 

Approaching the study of curriculum from the historical perspec- 
tive allows the varied and continually evolving concept to be con- 
sidered with clarity and consistency. If each "new" definition of 
curriculum builds on the work of years past, there is no other suit- 
able method of conceptualizing curriculum. 

The study of curriculum within such a context is not without cer- 
tain pitfalls. Recognizing these limitations, Bellack has delineated 
a set of guiding principles which establishes investigative and devel- 
cpmental parameters for the student of curriculum: 

1. Historical inquiry should not be viewed as a search in the past 
for solutions to present-day instructional problems. The purpose of 
such inquiry is to develop awareness of the possibility and complexity 
of curriculum change and the carryover of past doctrines and prac- 
tices in to present situations. 

2. The history of curriculum thought and practice cannot be sepa- 
xated from the general history of American education, which, in turn, 
cannot be divorced from the broader stream of cultural and intellec- 
tual history.4 
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The Evolving Definition Of Curriculum 
Historical Evolution--An Overview 
Though arelatively recent addition to the vocabulary of the teach- 
er, the term curriculum is by no means neoteric. A rather ancient 
expression in pedagogy, the original meaning from the Latin deriva- 
tion is race course, thus, the track or route followed under the 
school's guidance.5 Morrison, writing in The Curriculum of the 
Common School (1940), described the authentic meaning of the term 
as, "something to be 'run through,' a round of studies, universal and 
constant in nature, to be pursued and presumably learned. "6 
English usage of the word "curriculum" is comparatively recent, 
dating from the nineteenth century. Initially, the word seems to 
have been used to describe formal courses of study in the schools and 
universities, and it doubtless served to distinguish between such 
courses and the particular subjects they comprised. The very nature 
of the term carried a variety of connotations such as coherence, se- 
quence, and articulation, for a course of any kind has a beginning, a 
middle, and an end. 7 
Cremin establishes the "modern concept of curriculum" as begin- 
ning with the efforts of William T. Harris in the 1870's. Harris, a 
leading figure of apostwar generation of schoolmen, was superinten- 
dent of the St. Louis public school system and later United States 
Education Commissioner. The curricular concept advocated by Harris 
is implicit in the following statement of his educational creed: 
Education is a process by which the individual is elevated 
into the species, or alternatively, a process by which a self- 
active being is enabled to become privy to the accumulated 
wisdom of the race. It is the task of the curriculum to make 
that accumulated wisdom economically and systematically 
available. The question of the course of study--involving as 
it does the selection of such branches as shall in the most 
effective manner develop the substantial activity as well as 
the formal activity of the child, is the most important ques- 
tion the educator has before him. The only defensible course 
of study is one that takes up in order the conventionalities of 
intelligence. Those conventionalities include the two great 
provinces of thought, nature and spirit, and it is the duty of 
the school to lead the child sequentially through those pro- 
vinces in as coherent a manner as possible. 8 
Unknowingly, Cremin suggests, Harris had set the stage for the 
process of curriculum-making for the next half-century. He had 
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created a paradigm for curriculum-making and in the process defined 
curriculum. The instrument of the process would be the textbook. 
The energizer of the process would be the teacher. And, finally, the 
monitor of the process would be the examination. As Cremin notes, 
"all the pieces were present for the game of curriculum-making that 
would be played over the next pragma only the particular com- 
binations, and the players would change." 

While not dwelling on tire contributions of such august groups as 
the Committee of Ten(1892) and the Commission on the Reorganiza- 
tion of the Secondary School (1918), the significance of their contri- 
butions to the evolving concept of curriculum must not be minimized. 
It has been documented, however, that the outcomes from these 
groups were at heart an extension of the curricular concepts upheld 
by Harris, 10 


A Period of Emerging Diversity 

As the curriculum planner moves toward more recent times in 
search of curricular definitions, a major stepping stone is the work 
of Bobbitt and Charters in the latter part of the second decade of 
the twentieth century. Earlier efforts at establishing a "science of 
education" by such men as Thorndike and Judd were beginning to bear 
fruit. Important beginnings were being made in applying scientific 
principles to the delineation of curricula. 

With the termination of World War I, a definite trend had been 
established in the process of conceptualizing and defining the nature 
of curriculum. For more than a quarter-century afterwards, Cremin 
suggests curriculum was most commonly conceived as a sequence of 
planned experiences taking place entirely in or under the auspices of 
the school. 11 

Bobbitt, in The Curriculum (1918), defined curriculum in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

The central theory (of curriculum) is simple. Human life, 
however varied, consists in the performance of specific ac- 
tivities. | Education that prepares for life if one that pre- 
pared definitely and adequately for these specific activities. 
However numerous and diverse they may be for any social 
class, they can be discovered. This requires only that one go 
out into the world of affairs and discover the particulars of 
which these affairs consist. These will show the abilities, 
attitudes, habits, appreciations and forms of knowledge that 
men need. These will be the objectives of the curriculum. 
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They will be numerous, definite and particularized. The cur- 
riculum will then be that series of experiences which children 
and youths must have by way of attaining these objectives. 12 
Bobbitt further differentiated between two levels of curriculum 
(1) the entire range of experiences, both directed and undirected, 
concerned in unfolding individual abilities, and (2) the series of con- 
sciously directed training experiences that the schools use for com- 
pleting and perfecting the unfoldment. 13 
Charters, in his 1929 publication, Curriculum Construction, amply 
assessed the problem when he considered curriculum in the following 
manner: 
The impossibility of deriving subject matter from the aims 
of Plato and Comenius is due to the fact that their aims are 
statements of ideals isolated from activities. For the cur- 
riculum is properly concerned not only with the ideals that 
govern life, but also with the things which a person does and 
thinks about. Some ideals, such as virtue, or swift-footed- 
ness, piety, or social efficiency, must be set up in the sys- 
tem of education; but in order to determine the curriculum 
it is absolutely essential for a teacher toknow the activities, 
problems, thoughts, or needs which these ideals are to influ- 
ence and control. 14 
In a similar vein, Kilpatrick defined curriculum within the context 
of the shift from the static outlook of content to the dynamic out- 
look of process. This long overdue shift to the dynamic was but part 
of avery inclusive tendency which had permeated the development of 
thought for nearly three centuries. That education had adhered so 
tenaciously to these static conceptions was, he felt, a fault and not 
a virtue. To Kilpatrick, the curriculum became "all of the child's 
life for which the school carries responsibility, "15 
To discuss the "experience definition" of curriculum without refer- 
ence to John Dewey would be a tragic mistake, indeed. Dewey once 
characterized his concept of curriculum using an analogy describing 
the child and the curriculum as two limits which define a single pro- 
cess: "Just as two points define a straight line, so the present stand- 
point of the child and the facts and the truths of the studies define 
instruction. It is a continuous reconstruction, moving from the 
child's present experience out into that represented by the organized 
bodies of truth we call studies. "16 
Building on the works of Bobbitt, Charters, Dewey and others, 
Hopkins, writing in Curriculum Principles and Practices (1931), dis- 
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tinguished between the definition of curriculum in a static society 
and a dynamic society. The static society curriculum he viewed as 
consisting of a body of social experiences to be transmitted to and 
assimilated by the youth of the social group. The dynamic society 
curriculum represented the balanced selection and organization of a 
body of common and specialized experiences of life. These experi- 
ences would lead pupils to develop those habits or skills, knowledges 
or understandings, and attitudes or appreciation which are necessary 
to maintain group solidarity and to direct the future development of 
the social order, 17 

Rugg, writing in American Life and The School Curriculum (1936), 
continued to reinforce this experience concept when he defined cur- 
riculum as the very heart of the school which is the great intermedi- 
ary between growing human beings and the culture in which they live. 
As the entire program of the school's work, the curriculum was "... 
the essential means of education. It is everything that the students 
and their teachers do. Thus it is twofold in nature, being made up 
of activities, the things done and the materials with which they are 
done, "18 

The relationship between extracurricular activities and the program 
of studies was an important component of the "experience" curricular 
concept, Using the program of studies concept synonymously with 
curriculum, Draper considered the program of studies to be all the 
teaching materials and learning experiences organized in the school. 
Tothe extent that extracurricular activities were "organized as edu- 
cational experiences and are supervised by teachers who trained to 
direct them toward specific and definite objectives, which have been 
determined by the school," he felt they could beclassified as part of 
the program of studies. 19 

Writing in The Curriculum of The Common School (1940), Morrison 
described curriculum as the basic framework of instruction. He 
further extended this idea to include curriculum as "the social process 
by which the community seeks to guarantee that the education of the 
upcoming generation will be right education, of which the citizen and 
not the criminal or insane is the outcome, "20 

Contributing a unique aspect to this evolutionary process, DeYoung 
defined curriculum as the tangible expression of educational objec- 
tives brought about by individual and collective thinking and working. 
Curriculum, DeYoung felt, could be specifically defined only in retro- 
spect, since each individual has a different set of experiences and 
thus a different curriculum. 21 
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Contemporary Definitions of Curriculum--A Selected Review 
Chronologically, moving toward present day curricular definitions, 
the effects of Tyler's contributions with the shift in focus from the 
activity or experience, to the "intended" or "anticipated" outcomes 
of a given learning situation, become more pronounced. 

Johnson alluded to curriculum in this respect when he suggested 
curriculum isnot concerned with what students actually do in alearn- 
ing situation, but with what they will learn (or be able to) as a result 
of a given learning situation(s). Consequently, there is an anticipa- 
tory relationship to the learning process, and, as such, "it deals with 
expectations or intentions, and, more specifically, with the learning 
outcomes intended to be achieved through instruction, that is, through 
the experience provided, through what happens and what learners do. "22 

Apparently in support of Johnson's definition of curriculum as an 
anticipatory relationship and also greatly influenced by the Tylerian 
model, Gagne' has defined curriculum as a "series of content units 
...," a content unit being "...a capability to be acquired under a 
single set of learning conditions. "23 

A most explicit example of the changing conceptualization of cur- 
riculum and the Tylerian influence in the last twenty years is ex- 
hibited by Saylor and Alexander. Writing in 1954, they defined cur- 
riculum as "the sum total of the schools efforts to influence learn- 
ing whether in the classroom, on the playground, or out of school,"24 
Two decades later, Saylor and Alexander have redefined curriculum 
as "a plan for providing sets of learning opportunities to achieve 
broad goals and related specific objectives for an identifiable popula- 
tion served by a single school center"25 -- two contrasting, yet not 
unrelated definitions. 

The influence of Morrison and others is much in evidence in the 
definition of curriculum supported by Maccia. Holding that curricu- 
lum is a component of instruction by virtue of being a variable in 
"teaching behavior," Maccia sees curriculum not as a system but as 
"instructional content." This content consists of "rules." Rules 
are conceived as "structures," which, in sets, constitute "disci- 
plines."26 In a related definition, Beauchamp has insisted that a 
curriculum should be a written document and a most commonly in- 
cluded feature is a written outline of the subject matters to be 
taught. Regardless the mode of expression, the subject matter re- 
mains the substantive core of the curriculum. 27 

Aless complex but equally as valid definition of curriculum is pre- 
sented by Welch, a central figure in the research and evaluation pro- 
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grams of Harvard Project Physics. Welch has simply defined cur- 
riculum as "a set of materials or planned experiences designed to 
accomplish certain stated or implied objectives. "28 Similarly, 
McDiarmid has conceptualized curriculum as "not just any combina- 
tion of courses but adeliberately selected set of courses which taken 
together are assumed to produce certain differences in the student 
which otherwise would not have occurred."29 Again, the influence of 
the Tylerian model is very much in evidence. 

Reverting to the concept of the experiential curriculum, Bremer 
references the following statement of Whitehead, inherent in which 
is Whitehead's concept of curriculum: 

There is only one subject-matter for education, and that 
is life in all its manifestations.... Instead of this single 
unity, we offer our children what could be described as a rapid 
table of contents which a deity might run over in his mind 
while he was thinking of creating a world, and had not yet 
determined how to put it together, 30 

Utilizing an unusual analogy, Brameld has defined curriculum as a 
structure which he symbolizes in the form of a moving "wheel." The 
"run" is the unifying theme of mankind -- its predicaments and its 
aspirations. The "hub" is the central question of any given period of 
learning (perhaps extending over one week, perhaps a semester), while 
the "spokes" are the supporting areas of concentrated attention that 
bear mc - directly upon each respective question. The "spokes" may 
thus be termed "courses, " but they are not to be construed as mere 
courses. At all times they are as supportive of the "hub" as it is of 
them, 31 

Characterizing curriculum as a vital, moving and complex inter- 
action of people and things in a free-wheeling setting, Trump and 
Miller have suggested that program, people and structure are the 
three major interrelated aspects of any curriculum. Included in this ~ 
process of interaction are questions to debate, forces to relation- 
alize, goals to illuminate, programs to activate, and outcomes to 
evaluate. 32 

Rather than define the term "curriculum," Scriven refers to "edu- 
cational instruments." These "instruments" he identifies as the 
processes, personnel, procedures, programs, and the like that are 
operative when formal educational activities take place. Accordingly, 
the curriculum is not viewed in the abstract, but is put touse. In- 
teractions necessarily exist. It is the content units, teachers, and 
the teaching environment that constitute the principle factors of 
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interaction when a curriculum is actually utilized 33 Somewhat sup- 
portative of Scriven's ideas, Eisner suggests the basic unit of cur- 
riculum is the activity (not an experience). Any of the activities 
planned to bring about educational change, and for which the school 
has responsibility, may be considered curriculum activities. Eisner 
further refines his curriculum concept by specifying the following 
levels: 

1. School curriculum -- all the activities planned by teachers or 
students that are intended to move the student toward the ends for 
which the school is responsible. 

2. Academic curriculum--the entire array of activities that con- 
stitute the course offerings of a school. 

3. Subject-matter curriculum--that array of activities planned 
within a particular discipline or subject matter. 

4. Course curriculum--what each of us plans when we decide on the 
content, organization, and evaluation of the courses we teach, 34 

Finally, Stake provides a practical and applicable definition of cur- 
riculum. A curriculum, he suggests, is simply an educational pro- 
gram. Organized either formally or informally, the curriculum (edu- 
cational program) may be"...specified in terms of what the teacher 
will do, in terms of what the student will be exposed to, or in terms 
of student achievement. "35 


A "New" Definition 

In the process of developing a personal definition of curriculum, 
the influences of others who have gone before are impossible to ig- 
nore. This author found segments of the works of Saylor and Alexan- 
der, Trump and Miller, Scriven and Eisner congruent with his thought 
processes, belies ard value system. 

The definition contributed by Saylor and Alexander provided a basic 
framework, however, it lacked necessary detail. Eisner's concept 
of an activity as the basic unit of curriculum (not an experience) 
added further clarification. The same is true for Scriven's concept 
of the curriculum, not as an abstraction, but as being put to use. 
Combining these factors with Trump and Miller's concept of curricu- 
lum as a vital, moving and complex interaction, and those segments 
of a personal belief and value structure which defy identification of 
their origin, the following definition emerged: 

Curriculum is an overall scheme, based at least in part on 
formal and informal needs assessment, for providing sets of 
learning opportunities (activities, not experiences) designed 
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to achieve broad goals and related specific objectives. In- 
cluded would be many subplans among which would be plans for 
curriculum design (deleting the general pattern by which learn- 
ing opportunities are to be provided), implementation (modes 
of instruction), and evaluation (summative and formative). 
The primary focus is on intended outcomes, or anticipatory 
in nature. 


Summary and Conclusion 

This essay has presented a selective survey and analysis of the many 
curricular viewpoints that have been expressed through the years. 
Subsequently, one can proclaim with a high degree of assurance the 
variety and diversity of these points of view. In retrospect, one is 
reminded of Eisner's statement in which he suggests that anyone who 
has ever taught has faced the problem of deciding what to teach and 
how to order what he intends to teach, and in the process of making 
these decisions, has constructed a curriculum. Consequently, this 
statement brings to mind the Harold Spears remark which was cited 
earlier, "It was only about two or three decades ago that the word 
curriculum was abruptly added to the teachers vocabulary and fora 
long time it seemed to have little if any practical meaning for the 
average teacher. Even the definition in the standard dictionary was 
confusing -- it still is." A rather paradoxical situation; we are able 
to "make" curricula, yet a universally accepted definition does not 
exist. 
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THE FREE SCHOOL: UTOPIA LOST? 


Robert Shuter 
Marquette University 


Serving as an alternative to conventional schooling, the free school 
has attracted students and parents who have become disenchanted 
with the rigidity of traditional education and the unfulfilled promises 
of progressive pedagogy. While some theorists have found the free 
school to be most significant educational experiment of contemporary 
times, 1 others have charged it with undermining conventional insti- 
tutions of learning.2 Though academics are still debating the merits 


of the free school, it has been flourishing in large cities and small 
towns throughout the United States, Canada, and Europe. 3 

Arguing that technocracy has stultified human beings, prohibiting 
them from realizing their emotional and cognitive potentials, the 
free school proponent holds acountercultural perspective of man and 
society. While researchers have speculated on the effect of this 
countercultural institution on cognitive development,4 fewhave exam- 
ined its impact on individual behavior. Relying heavily on studies I 
conducted on the free school, the paper examines the influence of 
this alternative climate on interpersonal communication, and dis- 
cusses the difficulties in operationalizing this type of structure in a 
technocratic society.> 


The Free School: Rhetorical Parameters 

One of the most important and least understood goals of the free 
school movement is torevitalize and modify the dominant culture, to 
begin fashioning a qualitatively different society. Repudiating inter- 
personal manipulation, competition, sexism, and behavioral stan- 
dardization--the perceived normative foundations of the dominant 
culture--free school proponents have, instead, grounded their insti- 
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tutions in a contemporary ethical system which encourages sensi- 
tivity, equality, individual freedom, and cooperation. Ostensibly, 
these alternative norms and values will free human beings from the 
vitiating influences of school and society, restoring to them the 
grace, vitality, and authenticity rightfully theirs. Writes Rasberry 
and Greenway, apologists for the free school movement: 
It is a revolutionary act to be in a free school. Saying no to 
the heartland of a culture and establishing an alternative 
system for learning is an explicit rejection of the web of 
pressures, myths, rituals, and the underlying faith that goes 
with a set of beliefs. It seems a delusion to say alternative 
on the one hand and accept thedominant culture on the other. § 
The free school, then, functions as a change agent, opposing the de- 
humanizing aspects of conventional society, while also serving as a 
model and providing a direction for cultural restoration. 
Accordingly, free schools attempt to create an institutional cli- 
mate that is-nonsexist, learner-directed, cooperative, and suppor- 
tive. In this environment, individuals are encouraged to be congru- 
ent, accepting, and compassionate, free to communicate thoughts 


and feelings without fear of social censure. Liberated from the 
nefarious influences of school and society, free school inhabitants 
are suppose to experience a psychic renewal, a reawakening of posi- 
tive human impulses. Thus, the free school's institutional goal is to 
become a "community of sharing, loving people, friends with clear 
eyes, flowing toward expanded consciousness. " 


Operationalizing the Rhetoric 

Like most alternative structures, one of the major difficulties 
free schools encounter is converting the ideology of the movement 
into an institutional reality. Though intellectually committed to 
developing an organization founded on humanistic norms and values, 
free school proponents frequently fail to achieve their goal. Instead, 
the institutional climate is often a reflection of the dominant cul- 
ture, with teachers sanctioning individual and group behavior they 
ostensibly repudiate. 

Plagued more by this problem than their rural counterpart, free 
schools in urban areas are in search of their institutional identity. 
Such an identity crisis occurred in Lima Three, a free school located 
on the south side of Chicago. 
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Identity Crisis in an Urban Free School 

Convinced that the schools provided by the dominant culture not 
only inhibit learning but brutalize the learner's sensibilities, parents 
and students in an industrial neighborhood in Chicago opened a free 
school in the fall of 1970. Sustained by the belief that only commit- 
ment and diligence were necessary to create a viable alternative 
structure, they began converting their rhetoric into a structural 
reality. However, the opening of the school marked the institutional 
deterioration of Lima Three. 

It took only two weeks for the parents to complain about the school's 
permissive environment, where learners were free to choose, design, 
and execute their own educational program. Though intellectually 
they supported individual freedom, the sight of their children en- 
gaging in continuous play activity, seemingly uninterested in learn- 
ing, upset them considerably. As one parent indicated, "I just didn't 
think my son would take advantage of his new found freedom. Maybe 
kids do need more structure than I thought. " 

Pressured by the parents to adopt amore directive teaching style, 
the staff cajoled students to perform specified learning tasks, which 
severely limited their behavioral latitude. Learners who did not re- 
spond to subtle persuasion encountered more coercive techniques, 
including parental pressure and forced compliance. Hence, Individual 
freedom--one of the central tenets of Lima Three--became a theo- 
retical struct. 

And then there was the fighting, yelling and competing. Ideally, 
Lima Three was to renew the students' humane spirit, extinguishing 
combative, aggressive behavior. However, four months after its 
inception, free school members still engaged in competitive tasks 
and resorted to pugnacious behavior to resolve interpersonal disputes. 
Amazed and frustrated that learners were unaffected by the free 
school, teachers decided to tolerate establishment behavior as long 
as it did not disturb the students' cognitive activities. In short, 
they tried to ignore the fighting, yelling, and competing. 

Although the teachers publicly proclaimed that the institution was 
achieving its goals, it was clear that its humanistic philosophy had 
been compromised. The tacit acceptance of nonsupportive, unempa- 
thetic behavior, and the limitations placed on individual freedom pro- 
duced an organizational environment closely resembling that of the 
conventional school, an environment which free school members sup- 
posedly opposed. 
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It appears that most urban free schools experience much the same 
difficulties as Lima Three.® Unable to prevent the norms and values 
of the dominant culture from vitiating the institution's humanistic 
climate, teachers and staff often tolerate behavior they ostensibly 
repudiate. Similarly, to justify the existence of the alternative 
structure to the community, teachers publicly support its humanis- 
tic orientation, while privately wrestling with the free school's 
identity crisis. Commented one free school teacher, 

Everytime an outsider visits the school I instinctually rap 

about how beautiful our kids are in this free environment. 

Though I know it's partly jive, I keep saying the same thing 

to them. Maybe one day I'll believe it myself. 9 

The urban free school experience also demonstrates the difficulty 
in operationalizing a countercultural institution in an urban setting. 
Frequently situated in a low rent district where survival is of para- 
mount concern, the free school is immersed in the norms and values 
of the urban jungle which sanction competition, aggression, and inter- 
personal manipulation. Since its members were reared in this en- 
vironment, it isnot surprising that the urban ethic intrudes into the 
daily operations of the institution, preventing it from attaining its 
humanistic goals. 

To successfully develop a free school, it appears that the alterna- 
tive structure must separate its members both geographically and 
psychologically from the urban environment. Accordingly, the fol- 
lowing section examines free schools located in rural communities. 


The Rural Free School 

While rural free schools are plagued by many of the same problems 
as urban structures, they rarely experience the organizational duality 
which characterizes their metropolitan counterpart. That is, there 
is substantial consistency between the rhetorical and operational 
levels of the rural free school: the humanism of the movement fre- 
quently becomes an institutional reality. Woodbay School, located in 
a rural section of Illinois, is an interesting case in point. 

In 1971 the founders of Woodbay School decided to create an alter- 
native structure grounded in a countercultural ideology. Realizing 
the importance of isolating its' members, atleast temporarily, from 
as much of the dominant culture as possible, the school provided 
housing for attending students in a farm house and converted barn. 
Though some students went home on weekends, most resided at the 
school for the academic year, with parents visiting on specified days. 
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To achieve the goals of the institution, teachers conducted a daily 
"yap" session with the free school community during which honesty, 
sensitivity, and empathy were encouraged. Periodically, sensitivity 
groups were used to resolve interpersonal conflicts or simply maxi- 
mize community spirit. These mechanisms helped operationalize the 
school's philosophy and also sustained the humanistic climate. 

Unlike urban free school teachers, the instructors did not ignore 
behavior that violated the norms and values of the institution nor did 
they compel deviants to change. Instead, learners who engaged, for 
example, in competitive activities were presented with positive be- 
havioral options which they could accept or reject. The staff felt 
that this approach protected the free school's normative and value 
system while also preserving individual freedom. 

Woodbay is one of many rural free schools not intimidated by the 
intrusion of thedominant culture into its institutional affairs. Feel- 
ing more incontrol of the institution than his urban counterpart, the 
rural free school teacher attempts to protect thehumanistic climate 
from the virulent effects of technocracy. Similarly, the staff's 
pedagogical committment and institutional activism are partly re- 
sponsible for rural free schools bridging the organizational gap be- 
tween rhetoric and reality. As one teacher aptly indicated, 

I've been in several urban free schools that closed down for 
one reason or another. That's not going to happen here be- 
cause it's different in the country; we're not hassled by the 
chaos of the city. My job is to keep this thing (free school) 
alive and that's exactly what I intend to do, 10 

The free school--be it rural or urban--is constantly fighting to 
maintain its institutional integrity. While rural structures are more 
successful at developing a free school climate than those in the city, 
they also succumb to societal pressures, often compromising their 
organizational identity. 

Further, free schools that win the organizational battle, opera- 
tionalizing countercultural norms and values, do not experience much 
success at modifying individual and small group behavior. The follow- 
ing sections, then, examine the communication repertoire of free 
school inhabitants. 


Communication Patterns in the Free School 

The few studies conducted on the communication system of the 
free school indicate that member interaction is not significantly in- 
fluenced by this alternative environment. Competition, manipulation, 
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insensitivity, and sexism are not extinguished; instead, they remain 
intact, reflected in small group norms and displayed during inter- 
personal encounters.11 The experiences of Community One, a rural 
free school in central Wisconsin, provides further amplification of 
the preceding observation. 

Although the founders of the school systematically developed a 
humanistic learning climate, providing rap sessions and community 
meetings to reinforce organizational norms and values, the learners, 
ranging from six to twelve years of age, interacted as if they were 
in aconventional institution. While human equality, for example, was 
both valued and encouraged, students formed cliques, exclusionary 
groups that denied membership to those who did not possess certain 
behavioral attributes. In fact, it was not uncommon for a clique to 
chastise amember who failed to display appropriate behavior or coldly 
refuse membership to undesirable learners. Hence, interpersonal 
sensitivity and empathy became idealized abstractions. 

Concerned about the development of cliques, teachers subtly at- 
tempted to alter the groups' exclusionary policies and open member- 
ship tothe entire free school community. Frustrated by their initial 
attempts, the staff held rap sessions with the students during which 
equality and unconditional positive regard were discussed. Though 
learners professed during these sessions that people should be accep- 
tant and supportive, the cliques continued to exist. 

Like Community One, Gemini School, located in northern Illinois, 
encountered numerous obstacles that prevented the institution from 
modifying its members' communication patterns. Founded by several 
feminists, the school encouraged learners to engage in activities and 
display interpersonal behavior that deviated from traditional sex 
roles. Females, for instance, could be aggressive and dominant, and 
males passive and cooperative without fear of social censure. How- 
ever, despite the liberated climate of Gemini School, the learners' 
behavior was largely consistent with their sex role. 

Girls, for example, played passive, unaggressive games like house 
and hide and seek, while the boys frequently pretended they were 
hunters, aggressively stalking their prey and killing it. Further, in 
play groups consisting of males and females, the boys often dominated 
group discussion and controlled the decision-making process. Simi- 
larly; the males functioned almost always as group leader, while the 
females served as "group tellers" (recording secretaries). 

Gemini is not the only free school that failed to liberate its learn- 
ers from traditional sex roles. In fact, several studies indicate that 
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alternative institutions founded on male/female liberation are gener- 
ally unsuccessful at changing sex-linked communication patterns. 12 


Deviation: A Special Problem 

Though the free school provides students with more freedom than 
do conventional structures, no one is granted complete behavioral 
license: learners are clearly accountable for their actions. This is 
demonstrated each time a member uses physical force to resolve an 
interpersonal conflict. 

Because combative, aggressive behavior is prohibited in the free 
school, teachers have developed a number of techniques to deal with 
deviants. Genimi School frequently did not permit the student to 
participate indaily activities, thus isolating him from the free school 
community. Similarly, an urban free school in Chicago forced the 
aggressive child to leave the institution until he calmed down. And 
still another alternative school required these learners to partici- 
pate in a quasi therapy group during which the teachers helped the 
deviant explore nonviolent solutions to his interpersonal difficulties. 

While the free school teacher is aware of and often understands 
the deviant's problems, the techniques used to change behavior are 
not as humanistic as expected. Social ostracism and group pressure 
may be less injurious to the learner's psyche than many approaches 
used in conventional schools; nevertheless, they are highly manipula- 
tive. Consequently, the free school teacher utilizes numerous tech- 
niques, some obvious others covert, to safeguard norms and values 
on which the institution was founded. 13 

Not only does the free school teacher limit individual freedom, but 
learners narrow one another's behavioral options by demanding strict 
conformity to the norms of work and play groups. Further, unlike 
the teachers, learners are often insensitive when dealing with group 
deviants. 14 


Conclusion 

The use of optimum group pressure to control deviants, and the 
learners display of insensitivity and intolerance indicate that the be- 
havior of most free school inhabitants is not significantly influenced 
by this unique organizational environment. Since many of those touched 
by the free school experience are, at best, minimally affected by its 
norms and values, a critical question can be raised concerning the 
viability of the institution in the future. That is, can the free 
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school survive if it fails to imbue its members with a humanistic 
spirit? This can be answered in part by examining the free school 
inhabitants' psycho-social relationship with the larger society. 

Raised in a social structure founded on competition, sexism, and 
interpersonal manipulation, the free school student is a marginal 
member of this alternative structure, attracted to its liberated 
climate yet psychologically bound to the norms and values of the 
dominant culture. Because of his psychological attachment to the 
larger society, the learner, then, is not greatly influenced by the 
institutional environment. 

While learners experience significant difficulty disassociating 
themselves psychologically from the established order, the teachers 
-- seemingly nonsexist, frequently empathetic, and rarely competi- 
tive --have demonstrated that liberation is possible. Members of 
communes and other alternative organizations throughout most of 
their adult life, free school instructors have revealed their psycho- 
logical commitment to counter-cultural norms and values. The 
teachers' long term involvement in the liberation movement is appar- 
ently responsible for their substantial yet incomplete humanistic 
orientation. 

The free school will survive if its founders become aware of and 
accept its institutional limitations, Since members have internalized 
the norms and values of the dominant culture, the free school may 
not have an immediate effect on their communicative behavior. In 
fact, this alternative structure must be willing to tolerate compe- 
tition, sexism, and other establishment behaviors until its inhabi- 
tants extricate themselves from the psychological bonds of the larger 
society. Though many free schools have met this challenge by either 
compromising their normative and value system or simply closing 
their doors, those that provide a humanistic environment may in 
time see a difference in the members' communication patterns, 15 

Like most alternative institutions, the free school is under siege. 
Pressured by society to alter its radical ideology, disrupted inter- 
nally by psychological vestiges of the dominant culture, the free 
school will continue to experience significant difficulty achieving its 
humanistic goals. 
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behavioral goals. See Julian Rappaport, Douglas Bernstein, Martha 
Plunk, and Mark Shoulder, "Fraternal and Communal Living: Values 
and Behaviors on Campus," Journal of Counseling Psychology, 4 (1972), 
296-300. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Porter J. Crow - Robert R. Sherman 
S. K. Wertz - George F. Cronk 


Joel Spring, THE SORTING MACHINE (New York: David McKay Co., 
Inc., 1976), index, notes; 309 pages. $4.95. 


"How far does one move to the horizontal and retain the right to 
remain vertical?" is an old philosophical question that expresses the 
dilemma of government intervention into local school systems. How 
far does our national government move in the direction of control and 
still be able to say it represents a free society? Joel Spring has 
written a sound book, rich in history and varied in interpretation, 
that delineates this problem. At times, it reads like anovel. A 
well-written account of events and persons caught up in the signifi- 
cant decision-making which established our educational priorities 
from 1945 until the present, it shapes succinctly the making of a 
national educational policy which focused increasingly on manpower 
needs in relation to military security, unemployment, and civil rights. 
In a phrase, the author explains how our school system became "a 
social-sorting instrument in terms of national needs." 

This reviewer, as a professional educator, was a part of some of 
these developments and found Joel Spring's account accurate and his 
judgments well formed, especially in references to the "Titles" pro- 
grams of the 1960s. Through it all, some interesting philosophical 
ideas are well articulated, and key questions are raised effectively. 
For instance, there is asharp, uncovering insight into the control of 
curriculum by publishers and special-interest curriculum-developers 
through their textbooks. 

Also, some explicit as well as implicit notions concerning human 
nature and society run along the panoramic description, and lead to 
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deeper considerations. Classic conflicts are defined and described: 
manipulation versus understanding, craft versus thought, skill versus 
intellect, aids versus ideas. The greatest conflict deals in terms of 
the school as a democratizing process of the social system versus 
the school as an agency for nurturing intellectual excellence. 


One fascinating conclusion reached in reference to all these pro- 
grams and concerns is that people respond positively to special treat- 
ment, no matter what the nature of the specialized project: Treat 
someone, a student or a teacher, a class or a school, as if that per- 
son or enterprise is important for any reason, and the response in- 
variably will be supportive and productive. For instance, serious 
consideration is given to the "American Dilemma," the struggle of 
the American black for equality of educational opportunity and, in 
every case, nomatter what the program, the black responds positively. 


All of these developments are painted against a background of the 
awful events that must crowd our memory when, for example, local 
attempts toavoid desegregation caused the vast liberation movement 
to thrust itself into the streets and back alleys and along the country 
roads. There are painful recollections as we read of a lack of ad- 
ministrative initiation during those post-war years to implement the 
Supreme Court's findings. We are reminded that it was only after 
consideration of the potential damage to our cold war foreign policy 
that the President was moved to executive action. In other words, 
the nation's educational policy was motivated by its foreign con- 
siderations. This reflects a genuinely deep irony on a profound 
sociological level. 


The government, as adversary to the goals which in former times 
received only words, not actions, was thus birthed into existence. 
The power of Washington had to be and was increased in defense of 
civil rights. The overriding issue which we have come to face is that 
students are citizens and fall under the equal protection of the 14th 
Amendment and, because of this ruling, the power of the Federal 
government to influence educational policy is now agiven. The move- 
ment of the last thirty years has been one away from local control 
(which, by its very being--"local," that is--was unequal) to state and 
national control. 

The book is most assuredly one of Spring's best, yet it is hard to 
know how to react to it in a culminative way. I keep wanting to ask, 
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after he has thoroughly briefed us on these historical events, "Now 
what ?" 
Porter J. Crow 
Educational Advisor to the Commandant 
Air Command and Staff College 
Air University 


Miriam Wasserman (ed. ), DEMYSTIFYING SCHOOL: WRITINGS AND 
EXPERIENCES (New York: Praeger Publishers, Inc., 1974), x plus 
355 pages. $10.00. 


I must say at the outset that this is an excellent book. It is im- 
portant to establish that point because in the past I generally have 
not liked books of readings and have found most revisionist criticisms 
of schooling to be simpleminded or carping. Ms. Wasserman's book 
is neither. 

The point of the book is that educators and politicians share a 
mythology; the first teach reverance for the sanctity of political 
institutions, while the others preach reverance for the sanctity of 
schools. But when one looks hard at the realities behind the myths 
it will be found that schools are not a melting pot but a sorting board; 
free public education is not ahighway to opportunity and success but 
a series of barriers; schooling is not an opening to knowledge and 
understanding and wisdom but a ritual and an incantation and a doc- 
trine which binds and deafens and cripples and corrupts; school chil- 
dren are not nurtured as unique individuals to self-fulfilling adult- 
hood but are trained like soldiers to heed the generals' command. 
And so on. 

These are strong claims, but Ms. Wasserman does her best to 
document them. The book is a composite of writings previously pub- 
lished elsewhere, news clips, and interpretative introductions by the 
editor. Well-known critics such as Willard Waller, Malcolm X, 
Patrick Moynihan, Michael Katz, Raymond Callahan, and Stokely Car- 
michael, and many lesser-knowns, are represented. The book is 
organized so that each chapter focuses on a single topic within the 
larger theme: descriptions of what happens to children in school; 
discussions of tracking and caste and class as mechanisms in dis- 
tributing the social product; graphic accounts of sex-role stereotyp- 
ing and how children are prepared for aconsuming-producing society; 
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and analyses of fiscal crises and bureaucracy. Other chapters deal 
with the alienation of "the hidden curriculum" the competition and 
the imperialism of the curriculum, and "the myth of cultural depri- 
vation." 

A great attraction is that this is not an anti-teacher book. 
Ms. Wasserman wants to show that teachers are "neither...angels 
of instruction nor devils of destruction but...ordinary women and 
men...." She wants to add to an understanding of the mythologies-- 
"if only toget the teachers off the hood." A chapter on "The Teach- 
ers," describing them as "the dirty-workers" and noting that "... 
Students Have More Rights than Teachers, " among others, helps that 
cause. Friendly clippings from teacher union literature are used 
throughout the book to make some points dramatically. And writings 
in other chapters often reinforce the points. A good example for 
teachers is Ellen Lurie's advice for "How to Organize Parents to 
Beat the System": "...Never attack other parents or parent groups. 
...Never take away something from another parent group. ...Don't 
be trapped into fighting another group to give up something for your 
sake." Teachers could follow this advice in organizing against the 
system instead of fighting among themselves. 

Some of the articles in this anthology are devastating. They will 
radicalize all but the most obtuse person. I have never read a more 
convincing discussion of how schools function in the sex-role stereo- 
typing «* girls than Betty Levy's review of the literature on that 
topic. Among other things, she gives an interesting twist (pp. 121- 
122) to Patricia Sexton's complaint that schools "feminize" boys. 
She notes that by implication (in Sexton's work) such "feminization" 
(or "domestication"; training at home and school to be docile and 
conforming) is good for girls though not for boys. "What is of con- 
cern is that boys might be treated badly in school, that is, 'like girls.' 
... That the school, ..demands conformity and obedience of both sexes 
is not discussed, " 

A parallel article about Sioux Indians, by Rosalie Wax, makes the 
point that most Sioux children insist they like school and do not want 
to leave, and only rarely do they mention they had trouble with their 
studies; those who drop out really are "pushouts" or "kickouts" rather 
than "dropouts." Anthropologist Wax suggests the problem is in the 
organization and function of school rather than the children them- 
selves; half of those who leave high school very early do so because 
they cannot conform to school regulations. Another indictment of 
Indian education is that it lacks sincerity, commitment, and real 
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purpose. Rupert Costo and the American Indian Historical Society 
(p. 192) note that Indians "always and without fail" have asked for 
education, but what they got was "third-rate, left-handed, meager, 
miserly, unqualified training." These observations should refocus 
the "problems" of Indian education. 

Other articleshave a similar point and affect. Joan Baratz's "Lan-. 
guage and Cognitive Assessment of NegroChildren: Assumptions and 
Research Needs" (pp. 148-159) is good preliminary reading for anyone 
interested in the issue of standard language training. Also helpful is 
Gloria Channon's "Speling" (pp. 176-181). Ms. Baratz points out that 
psychologists and speech pathologists often assume that the lack of 
a language skill implies a cognitive lack because they misconceive 
what language is and how it functions. Ms. Channon notes the er- 
roneous tendency to treat the written, and not the spoken, word as 
a higher form of language, which is why many children cannot spell, 
and she makes positive suggestions for developing the spelling cur- 
riculum so it will serve efficiently in writing and reading. 

Also good is the brief clipping of Mike Spino's discussion of ath- 
letics, which gives a new perspective to an activity that should be a 
learning experience but which instead is "a pragmatic business of 
winning" regardless of what it does to the person. Humans really, 
and should again, engage in sport for the joy of it. Spino proposes 
that athletics be judged on a "per capita joy ratio," "At first there 
would be chaos. ...(but) slowly (athletes) might begin to recall the 
original thrills of a child's physical life. ...The grim animalism of 
modern sport would pass." Some persons think this is "unrealistic, " 
but why can't schools, at least, preserve this sense of sport? 

The book has a few flaws, but they are minor. Sometimes it is 
difficult to understand the symbolism employed by the editor (see 
pp. 3-4). At otner times there is a subtlety that fails to make the 
point. An example is the title of the piece on "The Mis-education of 
White Children" (p. 181). This is not a direct expose of white chil- 
dren's education but an examination of the treatment of race in his- 
tory textbooks. By not getting the right perspective from these 
books, white children are miseducated. That point should be made 
directly. In another place the editor says the school crisis both re- 
flects and contributes to the social crisis, and she marks the train- 
ing of the Watergate men and the drug epidemic among despairing 
students as examples. But there is nothing in the book that deals 
directly with these matters. One wonders how the school went 
wrong. Finally, though the author is right in noting the need to re- 
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turn to a simpler life, she should realize that candlelight may have 
a "lovely glow" (p. 7) to the person in leisure but not to the person 
who grew up (as I did) without electric lights. 

If the book had nothing else, it would be worthwhile for its marve- 
lous assortment of "one-liners." Ms. Wasserman seems to be im- 
pressed with the saying, "If the Battle of Waterloo was won on the 
playing fields of Eton...," completing it with "then the jokers of 
Watergate were trained on the playing fields of the high schools of 
suburbia" (p.3) and "then the extermination of the people of Vietnam 
was begun in the schoolrooms of America" (p. 173). These other 
maxims, among others, are given: "The nightmares of the oppressor 
are the daydreams of the oppressed" (p. 13); "The shyness of the 
poor...is neither a form of cowardice nor of heroism (but) may be a 
lack of arrogance" (p. 100); "Stereotyping is not remedied by reducing 
the amount of information but by increasing its volume and scope" 
(p. 184); "Can you imagine that if the average doctor were a woman 
and the average schoolteacher a man, the doctors would be earning 
five times as much as the teachers?" (p. 213); "Think about the kind 
of world you want to live and work in. What do you need to know to 
build that world? Demand that your teachers teach you that" (p. 307, 
quoting Kropotkin); and the point/counterpoint between a systems 
analyst directing a programmed learning project and a teacher in her 
own classroom: "Teachers can hate me and still get children to 
learn"/"You can't teach independence or creativity. ..in a prison-like 
atmosphere" (pp. 280, 337). There was a time when aphorisms or 
maxims had some utility in education. They would prick one's con- 
science and start thought and action to work, It would be good to see 
them come back in style. 

But the book, as I have noted, is not restricted to this single vir- 
tue. The editor attempts also to give explicit advice on how to change 
education and the social system. Chapter 11 is devoted entirely to 
this topic; it tells about the survival of the high school underground 
press; how one school "struggled and strategized" along; how to orga- 
nize parents to beat the system; how one teacher figured out ways 
to confront sex-role stereotyping; and how another, in her own 
struggles in her class, came to see how students confronted, sub- 
verted, and yet reaffirmed the legitimacy of the system. Also, some 
of the items in the extensive, annotated bibliography at the end of 
the book recommend other readings that the editor believes will be 
useful in "unraveling and then reweaving" the school crisis and that 
may be "of practical use to radical teachers, students, and parents." 
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One can use this book in many ways. Its value as an expose and for 
recommending alternatives should be clear by now. Thus it is appro- 
priate for anyone interested in education and for general use in 
teacher education programs. One might expect it to be used also in 
social and philosophical foundations of education activities. And of 
course it can beused incurriculum, special education, language train- 
ing, physical education, spelling and reading, and other activities 
where its readings bear. It should be useful even in preparing stu- 
dents to become less naive operators in teacher and faculty meetings. 
I teach, among other things, history of education to university stu- 
dents. It seems to me that this book should be not only useful but a 
great provocation even there, and I intend to try it in my next class. 
It is not a history of any of its educational topics or even generally 
of the discontent in education. But no matter. It can be used, prob- 
ably better than most things, to prick students' interests and to 
suggest different insights into educational controversies. Students 
then can work from there to find what has been the background and 
development of the issues. They can gather and weigh the evidence 
and suggest different interpretations. That is what history of edu- 
cation really is all about and how it should be done. So I recommend 
Ms. Wasserman's book to, and it should be considered by, all teacher 
educators. 

Robert R. Sherman 
University of Florida 


George Leonard, THE ULTIMATE ATHLETE: RE-VISIONING SPORTS, 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND THE BODY (New York: The Viking Press, 
1974/5), xii, 273 pages. $8.95. 


The readers of the Journal of Thought are probably familiar with 
George Leonard by the work he did in the late sixties in educational 
theory entitled Education and Ecstasy. In this book and the ones 
which followed, he has spoken of the basic changes in our way of life. 
The Ultimate Athlete is the latest in this series which continues 
Leonard's largely autobiographical approach to the problems which 
confront individuals in our society who try to live well--to achieve 
well-being, what Aristotle called Eudaimonia (eu zen, kalos zen). 
Largely through changes in his own life which came about through 
sports, mainly Aikido (the Japanese martial art), Leonard perceived 
some hidden dimensions of sports. These dimensions could be ways 
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to achieve living well, individual realization, one's potential, you name 
it, via sports. This untapped source of human development or trans- 
formation is what The Ultimate Athlete is all about. 

There is a magnificent passage with which this book begins that I 
cannot resist quoting, for Leonard's whole thesis is premised on its 
unique perspective of ourselves. It reads: 

In every fat man, the saying goes, there is a thin man strug- 
gling to get out. If this is so, then every skinny man must 
at times find himself surrounded by the ghostly outlines of 
muscles and heft. And there must somehow exist an ideal 
physique for every one of us, man, woman, and child. Every- 
body that moves about on this planet, if you look at it that 
way, may well be inhabited by a strong and graceful athlete, 
capable of Olympian feats. /Fanciful statements, but true. 
The athlete that dwells ineach of us ismore than an abstract 
ideal. It is a living presence that can change the way we feel 
and live. Searching for our inner athlete may lead us into 
sports and regular exercise and thus to the health promised, 
by physical fitness organizations--and that might be justifi- 
cation enough. But what I have in mind goes beyond fitness. 
It involves entering the realm of music and poetry, of the 
turning of the planets, of the understanding of death. (3) 
So begins The Ultimate Athlete. The rest of the book proves to be 
as promising and reassuring as its idealistic beginning. 

Just who is an ultimate athlete? Is such a state of being obtainable 
for middle-aged joggers or is it reserved for the Bjorn Borgs and the 
Bruce Jenners? What about Mays, Aaron, Unitas, and Blanda? Leonard 
finally answers us on page 251: "Inspite of all that our great athletic 
performers have given us, however, it would be stretching things to 
call any one of them the Ultimate Athlete." Then he mentions, 
strangely enough, Charles Lindbergh. "But then I think of flaws," 
continues Leonard, "of mistakes of judgment during his middle years, 
of a certain rigidity of thought. And that is precisely the trouble 
with naming my one individual, even provisionally, the Ultimate Ath- 
lete." This reservation has been successfully argued earlier than 
Leonard as applied to tennis by Simon Ramo in his book, Extraordinary 
Tennis for the Ordinary Player (New York: Crown Publishers, Inc., 
1970), ch. 1, "Two Different Games, One Name," where he draws a 
distinction between pro tennis and ordinary tennis. If the ordinary 
athlete tries to emulate the pro, or the pro is the model of the ulti- 
mate athlete, then there are immediate shortcomings which can be 
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cited of him (as Leonard has observed), for the principles are com- 
pletely different between the two games, but they are commonly 
referred to under one name. 

Ordinary tennis is uninspired, dull to watch and played by average 
players who hit most of their shots intothe net or out of the court. 
Improvement of their game is not to be found in imitating the pros, 
but in working on little things the pros don't even think about; e.g., 
don't hit ahard first serve--hit both serves at three quarter speed, 
or stand up closer on service return from an ordinary player--don't 
be back waiting for a professional serve because it won't be forth- 
coming. The general concepts which govern pro tennis (what we read 
about in the books and magazines) are different than those which 
govern ordinary tennis (what Ramo's book is all about). Such a dis- 
tinction needs to be drawn in other sports activities, too. So the 
pro is not the best example to pick as the Ultimate Athlete. Well, 
then, what is it, if not the pro? 

A few pages on, we really see what The Ultimate Athlete is all 
about: human growth and evolution, the realization of human poten- 
tial. Indetail: "By thinking of the Ultimate Athlete in terms of 
sports and tracks and records as they now exist we would be limiting 
ourselves, Human evolution will continue, MUST continue."(255) The 
book's thesis is tied up directly with this idea, but it takes off in 
two different directions. The first deals with individuals; he is not 
talking about the human race as a whole here. "This ideal, " Leonard 
contends of the Ultimate Athlete, "which must remain tentative and 
open-ended, does not exclude anyone because of physical disabilities. 
In fact, the overweight, sedentary, middle-aged man or woman be- 
comes a hero just by making a first laborious, agonizing circuit of 
the track. Six months or a year later, many pounds lighter, eyes 
glowing, that person may provide amodel of the potential that exists 
inevery one of us. Togo astep further: if that same person, recog- 
nizably transformed in body, mind, and spirit, takes this experience 
as the impetus for further explorations and boundary crossings and 
the heightening of awareness, then he or she must be said to have 
embodied the Ultimate Athlete ideal." (256) 

The second direction of Leonard's thesis deals with human beings 
as aspecies: "To further its evolutionary purposes, human intention- 
ality will someday use tools that do not now exist and will operate in 
dimensions that confound our present-day science. It may well be 
that we shall first become aware of these changes in the field of 
sports and the human body." (254-55) 
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What are the sort of changes that Leonard alludes to in the above 
speculation? The characteristics of The Ultimate Athlete are sum- 
marized at the end of his book: 

--one who joins body, mind, and spirit in the dance of existence; 

--one who explores both inner and outer being; 

-one who surpasses limitations and crosses boundaries in the pro- 

cess of personal and social transformation; 

--one who plays the larger game, the Game of Games, with full 
awareness, aware of life and death and willing to accept pain and 
joy that awareness brings; 

--one who, finally, best serves as model and guide on our evolu- 
tionary journey. (256) 

A moment ago I noted that Leonard mentioned Charles Lindbergh as 
a candidate for the Ultimate Athlete and you probably said to your- 
self "Lindbergh an athlete? Come on!" But characteristics three 
and four are clearly exemplified by Lindbergh's remarkable feat of 
crossing the Atlantic. There was a prize ($25,000) and in those days 
(1926), it was aphysical feat which he performed after having solved 
the major problem of a transoceanic flight--range (201-203). Also, 
flying (especially Lindbergh's journey) is (or can be) a way of "Press- 
ing us up against the limits of physical exertion and mental acuity, 
leading us up to the edge of the precipice separating life from death"; 
and moreover, "sports may open the door to infinite realms of per- 
ception being" (39-40). Experiences of this sort usually trans- 
form tre individual, in which case he or she is able to fulfill the 
fifth mark of the Ultimate Athlete. 

How do the rest of us mortals get to the point where we, too, can 
fulfill these conditions for the ultimate athletic model? Most of 
Leonard's book is devoted to this, He begins by recounting what it is 
like to be too fat or tooskinny, and states which often prevent people 
from doing much that is athletic. Leonard then explains how one's 
body image can be changed. After this, he moves into what is his 
main interest and preoccupation, which I mentioned above: "sports 
may open the door to infinite realms of perception and being." An 
individual's mind and spirit can be transformed through bodily changes 
and accompanying awareness of them. Leonard tells us of his own 
experience with Aikido and the metaphysics associated with it (ch.3). 
This he takes and develops into a series of exercises involving the 
notion of Body Energy (chs.4 & 5). 

Leonard reaffirms that through Energy Body workshops, "The way 
is opened to a fresh new world of perception and being," and that they 
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",.. begin with the assumption that a field of energy exists in and 
around each human body" (61). In further detail, he adds: "the body 
radiates several forms of energy that can be easily measured by the 
instruments of Western Science. Each of us is surrounded by an aura, 
if you will, of radiant heat; thisheat may be perceived several inches 
from the skin by a sensitive hand, and from much greater distances 
by thermistor and infrared sensors" (62). Through workshops involv- 
ing special exercises and eventually games, participants are able to 
enhance their perception and sensitivity to the energy field which 
surrounds our bodies. These workshops deal with things like center- 
ing, balancing, sensing the Energy Body, structure and intention. 
The exercises are refined into games where finally a participant's 
",.. newly discovered ability to sense energy fields becomes a form 
of sport" (95). In chapter 6, Leonard applies all of this to conven- 
tional sports and shows how they can (or could) be improved. Follow- 
ing this he discusses new games with new rules, the new physical 
education, and life as the game of games. As Leonard sums up: "Any 
psychology or learning theory, to be complete, must include the body 
--what we eat, how we move, how we live. Eventually, what we now 
call physical education, reformed and refurbished, may well stand-- 
as it did in ancient times -- at the center of the academy, providing 
the strong foundation from which all education can rise, /Education 
in the formal sense, however, is only part of the story. For the 
body opens us to larger realms. And every game we play, whether 
old or new, invites us to consider the larger game, our life itself" 
(148). 

Within this context, Leonard then discusses life and our movement 
within it: running, falling, flying, diving, risking and dying (chs. 9- 
13); all in vivid detail, referring to personal experiences. There is 
some validity to these experiences and the speculation which Leonard 
builds on them. The ones which tie in with the idea that future im- 
provements in sports, for instance the limits or barriers of track, 
will involve mental or psychological rather than physical factors (e.g. 
255) have been confirmed by some recent studies; see Henry Ryder, 
Harry Carr and Paul Herget, "Future Performance in Footracing, " 
Scientific American, vol. 234 (June 1976), pp. 109-14, 118-19. 

This book was inspiring to read. I felt like going out and jogging 
several times after reading a while. (Alas, I never did.) Further- 
more, The Ultimate Athlete is one of the books of the past few years 
which has voiced the change which has taken place in sports and physi- 
cal education. What are the uses to which this book can be put? Who 
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is his audience? The exercises and descriptions of his experiences 
would appeal to a general audience, but the lofty language will make 
it difficult reading for many. Several of the passages I have quoted 
illustrate the loftiness of his language (e.g. 39-40). However, if one 
is able to persevere, the rewards are worthwhile. College students 
and graduates would be particularly charmed by The Ultimate Athlete. 
But not all of these, for only those who have already been awakened 
to those hidden dimensions in sports. This leaves, I think, a small 
audience. But this doesn't detract from the book per se. It is more 
than just another thinking man's guide to sports; it is written in such 
away as to engage the reader in its subject matter (e.g., 3, 256, and 
ch. 10 on running). Leonard's purpose, I think, is not just to get his 
reader tounderstand what he is writing about, but to experience it-- 
to go out and do it. 

All in all, Leonard's book testifies to the fact that there are new 
and exciting things happening in the world of sports and that they 


can be written about in just as an exciting way. 


S. K. Wertz 
Texas Christian University 


Walter Robert Corti (ed.), THE PHILOSOPHY OF GEORGE HERBERT 
MEAD (Winterthur, Switzerland: Amriswiler Bucherei, Archiv fur 
genetische Philosophie, 1973), 261 pages. Paperbound. 


George Herbert Mead (1863-1931) is one of the most creative and, 
at the same time, one of the most neglected of original American 
thinkers. Despite his direct influence upon such thinkers as John 
Dewey, Harry Stack Sullivan, C. Wright Mills, Peter Berger, John 
Seeley, Ernest Becker, Thomas Szasz, and R.D. Laing, Mead has not 
received the kind of attention which he deserves from the philosophi- 
cal community. Recently, however, two important books on Mead's 
overall work have appeared. One of these is David L. Miller's George 
Herbert Mead: Self, Language, and the World (University of Texas 
Press, 1973), and the other is the book presently under review (which, 
in fact, contains two contributions by Miller). 

The Philosophy of George Herbert Mead is a paperback collection 
of twelve essays, by ten different authors, on various aspects of 
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Mead's thought. The book also contains a comprehensive "Bibliogra- 
phy of the Writings of George Herbert Mead" (pp. 243-260), compiled 
by John A. Broyer. These essays were originally read and discussed 
at a seminar on American philosophy which took place in 1970 at the 
Archiv fur genetische Philosophie in Winterthur, Switzerland. Dr. W. 
R. Corti, Director of the Archiv, is the general editor of the volume, 
but the specific task of preparing the various papers for publication 
was performed by Professor S. Morris Eames of Southern [linois 
University (Carbondale). The book, which was published in Switzer- 
land, follows the European convention of placing the table of con- 
tents at the back of the volume (p. 261); all of the articles, however, 
are in English, although the "Introduction" by Dr, Corti is written in 
German (pp. 13-16). 

This is a well-edited, readable, and useful survey of the central 
themes in Mead's philosophy. Undergraduates as well as graduate 
students in philosophy--and, indeed, even many teachers of philoso- 
phy--will find in these essays a broad-based and informative presen- 
tation of Mead's work in the light of current philosophical discussion 
and reflection. 

The book begins with a biographical essay by David Miller which 
traces Mead's intellectual development fromhis early years, through 
his three-year stay at the University of Michigan (1891-1894), to his 
mature work at the University of Chicago (1894-1931). The remain- 
ing eleven papers center upon Mead's social philosophy, his meta- 
physics and epistemology, and his ethics; several authors also attempt 
to assess the relation and relevance of Mead's thought to the con- 
temporary situation of philosophy in America, England, Europe, and 
elsewhere. 

The center of Mead's social philosophy is his view of the self as an 
emergent from the process of communication. Mead's socio-symbolic 
interpretation of human existence is interestingly, albeit somewhat 
impressionistically, presented in Van Meter Ames' "No Separate 
Self" (pp. 43-58). Mead's account of human society and self-con- 
sciousness, as Ames points out, begins with the social world out of 
which individual selves arise. Through the social process of communi- 
cation, socially defined symbols (such as gestures, words, rituals) 
are ‘incorporated into individual consciousness, and the individual 
learns to assume the roles of others and to view himself from the 
standpoint of these assumed roles. Thus, the processes of self- 
reflection and self-criticism are the results of man's fundamental 
sociality, of his ability to take the attitudes of others toward him- 
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self. 

Several papers in the book deal with important elements in Mead's 
metaphysics and epistemology. "Mead's Concept of Time" (pp. 59- 
81), by Elizabeth R. Eames, is a defense of Mead's present-centered 
view of the phenomenon of time. The author places Mead's theory of 
time in the context of his overall concern with the pragmatic theory 
of meaning. Mead's philosophy developed, in large part, in response 
to such modern scientific trends as Darwinism, the rise of experi- 
mental psychology, the development of modern mathematical logic, 
and the relativistic view of time, space, and motion arising out of 
the work of Einstein. Mead's sim was to integrate these four trends 
in a pragmatic and naturalistic philosophy of existence. Thus, he 
grounds temporality in the human act, in the organic and experiential 
"present" in which man confronts novel situations and struggles to 
pass from a problematic present to a nonproblematic future. It is 
within the act that "the world that is there" takes on meaning for 
man. And his "existential" approach to temporality led Mead to the 
conclusion that the content and meaning of both past and future are 
constructed on the basis of the emergent and problematic present, 
which is the point of departure for human action. Hence his claim 
that "reality exists in apresent,"a claim that Elizabeth Eames both 
explains and vindicates. 

Mead's theory of meaning and truth is discussed directly and ex- 
tensively in David Miller's "Mead's Theory of Universals," Peter 
List's "Mead's Formulation of the Disposition Theory of Meaning, " 
and S, Morris Eames' "Mead and the Pragmatic Conception of Truth," 
Miller's paper (pp. 89-106) is an exposition of Mead's "social" ap- 
proach to the problem of universals. Mead attempted to show that 
universals are "social emergents" (in this case, significant symbols) 
which arise out of theact of communication. In taking this approach, 
Mead avoided both "the phenomenological fallacy," which results from 
the attempt toderive universal meanings from an alleged pre-existent 
ego-consciousness, and "the behavioristic fallacy," which reduces 
human intelligence, with its universal concepts, to the mechanical 
process of bio-neurological conditioning. 

Peter List (pp. 107-133) raises questions concerning the value of 
Mead's theory of meaning in the light of some current developments 
in the philosophy of language. List begins with a summary of Mead's 
social and evolutionary approach to the problem of meaning. He goes 
on to point out that the dispositional (or causal) theories of C. Morris, 
W. V. O. Quine, and C. L. Stevenson, which are similar to Mead's 
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theory of meaning, have been sharply criticized by several contem- 
porary philosophers of language who operate largely within the frame- 
work of the Wittgenstein-Austin view of linguistic analysis (e.g. Max 
Black, William Alston, Paul Ziff, W.D. Hudson). List then attempts 
to apply this general criticism of the disposition theory of meaning 
to Mead's work. He concludes that Mead's approach to meaning must 
be evaluated in historical terms and not in terms of its conformity 
or nonconformity to current fashions in the philosophy of language. 
Mead's theory of meaning arises out of his attempt to locate the 
social and psychological foundations of human existence and interac- 
tion; in the terminology of linguistic theory, Mead "was doing prag- 
matics," not semantics or syntactics. 

Morris Eames' paper (pp. 135-152) is a broad and sweeping discus- 
sion of the pragmatic theory of truth which places Mead's thought in 
the context of the pragmatic movement as a whole. Eames shows 
that Mead refined and ciarified the pragmatism of Peirce and James 
and that he influenced the development of Dewey's mature theory of 
truth. The relationship between pragmatic philosophy and the meth- 
ods of science is described and explained, and the pragmatic theory 
of truth is defended against some of itscritics such asF.H. Bradley, 
A.E. Taylor, and Bertrand Russell. 

The Philosophy of George Herbert Mead contains two articles on 
Mead's ethics: Darnell Rucker's "The Moral Standard of George Her- 
bert Mead," and John A. Broyer's "Mead's Ethical Theory." Both 
authors locate Mead's moral philosophy in his overall "philosophy of 
the act." Human action is socially grounded and teleologically struc- 
tured in terms of the resolution of problematic situations which 
emerge in the conduct of life. Thus, the human future, the (theoreti- 
cal?) domain © -he nonproblematic, is a social domain in which the 
interests of a!! involved in the social process of human action and in- 
teraction are harmonized. This notion of the universal community 
of interest is the immanent ideal of human history and of human 
moral conduct. 

The essays by Rucker and Broyer are worthy expositions of Mead's 
ethical outlook. Rucker's article (pp. 153-169) is a lively and imagi- 
native presentation of Mead's moral vision in which the author con- 
trasts Mead's view of man and world with the more pessimistic views 
of Unamuno and Camus. Broyer (pp. 171-192) attempts to reconstruct 
systematically Mead's ethical insights and to develop a comprehen- 
sive statement of a Meadian moral philosophy. Both papers make 
important contributions to the project of reappropriating Mead's 
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philosophical work. 

Peter List's discussion of Mead's thought in the context of con- 
temporary language philosophy has been noted above as has Darnell 
Rucker's comparison of Mead's ethical thought with the moral phi- 
losophies of Unamuno and Camus. In addition to these comparisons, 
there are four papers in the book which attempt to relate Mead's 
philosophy to the work of other thinkers: Van Meter Ames' "Mead 
and European Philosophers"; Herbert Schneider's "Presence--Dasein"; 
Hans Geyer's "One Dimensional Man and Mind, Self and Society"; and 
M.F. Jamali's "Some Comments on George Herbert Mead's Philoso- 
phy." Ames and Schneider discuss themes in Mead's philosophy with 
reference to the existentialist movement. Ames' article (pp. 193- 
224)contrasts Mead's account of self and society with the phenome- 
nological and existential theories of Husserl, Sartre, and Buber. And 
Schneider (pp. 83-88) seeks to translate Mead's description of "the 
present" (and related notions such as the act, passage, perspective, 
sociality) into existential terms centering around the concept of 
Dasein (Being-there, Being-in-the-world). Both Ames and Schneider 
point out that Mead's "self," unlike the existential-phenomenological 
"ego," is socially grounded and thus socially present in the world; and 
they argue that Mead's approach is therefore the more descriptive 
and "existential" account of man's Dasein. Geyer's essay (pp. 225- 
234) is a comparative analysis of Mead's "liberal-democratic" social 
philosophy and the ambiguous and ambivalent "radicalism" of Herbert 
Marcuse. And Jamali (pp. 235-241), a Muslim educator, comments on 
Mead's work from the standpoint of Islam and Arabis philosophy. 


The book under review has two central defects. First, Mead's 
place in contemporary thought would have been more fully appreci- 
ated had the book included contributions on the similarities and dif- 
ferences between Mead, Freud, and Marx; and a discussion of Mead's 
impact upon the symbolic interactionist school of social theory would 
also have been helpful. Second, the book contains practically no criti- 
cism of Mead; it is, in effect, a eulogy on behalf of Mead as a man 
and an apologetic on behalf of Mead's philosophical methods and doc- 
trines. A few hostile criticisms might have cast Mead's strengths 
as well as his weaknesses in a clearer light. 


These defects, however, do not undermine the basic and consider- 
able value of the book. Anyone seeking a general but sophisticated 
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overview of Mead's work will find it in The Philosophy of George 
Herbert Mead. 


George F. Cronk 
Bergen Community College 
Paramus, New Jersey 
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Contributors to the Journal are encouraged to adhere to general 
style and format of articles published, as well as to carefully 
proofread for errors. 
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